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THE COMMON THEOLOGY OF THE 
ANCIENT NEAR EAST 


MORTON SMITH 


BROWN UNIVERSITY 


I. 


E have recently heard much about the importance of archaeology 
for the study of the Old Testament. Just because this a 
is great, it should be described accurately. 

The need for this caution is shown by the recent exaggeration of the 
importance of the material from Ras Shamra. That material is admit- 
tedly of great importance for the history of the Near East in the second 
millenium B. C., but for the understanding of the bulk of the OT, which 
dates from about the middle of the first millenium, it is somewhat less 
relevant than would be the material preserved in mediaeval French 
mystery plays for the understanding of the English deists of the early 


eighteenth century. Linguistically, the two groups are about equally 
distant,’ but the fifteenth-century mysteries are much closer in time to 
the deists than Ugaritic literature is even to Isaiah, let alone Jeremiah 
or Deuteronomy.? From the mysteries to the deists there is a continuous 
development of a single culture, whereas between the Ugaritica and the 
OT lies the complete destruction of the former culture by barbarian 
invasions.s However much the religion of the deists differed from that 


tC. H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook, Rome, 1947 (Analecta Orientalia, 25) nos. 
14.3-9 repudiates as unproved his former classification of Ugaritic with Hebrew as 
belonging ‘‘to the same subdivision (often called Canaanite) of the Northwest branch 
of the Semitic languages.” He concludes that because of our ignorance of the exact 
relationship of the Semitic languages generally, it is impossible to determine the proper 
place of Ugaritic, which “‘has been grouped with everything from Heb. to South Arabic” 
and had best be treated “‘as a separate Semitic language.” 

2W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, Harmondsworth, 1949, p. 187, says 
“all the datable texts from Ugarit belong to the first third of the fourteenth century.” 
In that event, the poems contained in these texts can hardly be later than the fifteenth 
century B. C. This would put Ugaritic poetry about as far from Isaiah (late 8th cent.) 
as Isaiah was from Meleager of Gadara (1st cent. B. C.). 

3 W. F. Albright, The Present State of Syro-Palestinian Archaeology, in The Haverford 
Symposium on Archaeology and the Bible, New Haven, 1938, p. 23: “At the threshold 
of the Iron Age we enter a new historical world, in which the great nations of the Bronze 
Age seem incapable of making a constructive cultural effort, and in which Israel and 
Hellas play an increasingly important part.” So also T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, 

135 
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of the authors of the mysteries, it yet preserved the same dramatis 
personae and the same sacred literature, whereas the striking thing 
about the religion of the Ugaritica is its almost total lack of any direct 
relationship to that of the OT. The weakness of the evidence which has 
been alleged as proving direct relationship is actually the best evidence 
against it. A few traces of Ugaritic mythology are found in OT poetry — 
but the striking fact is the rarity of such references, and when they do 
occur they are pieces of poetic imagery, probably of no religious signif- 
icance.* A good deal of poetic jargon also found in Ugaritic is preserved 
in the OT, but much of it is the common jargon of most ancient Semitic 
poetry, and to be explained by the common linguistic and cultural back- 
ground of that poetry. At any rate, it does not prove the direct relation- 
ship of the religions: Paradise Lost is full of the poetic jargon of Homer. 
As for the evidence supposedly furnished by the preservation of proper 
names: Nothing can be clearer from the entire known course of Israelitic 
and Jewish history than the fact that, like most other peoples, the 
Israelites and the Jews preserved place names and adopted foreign names 
often without any knowledge of the original meaning, and often, when 
they did happen to know it, without any concern for it.6 In sum: 
Ugaritic literature is of great importance for many aspects of ancient 
history, but its importance for the study of the OT is at best indirect 
and incidental, and the recent exaggeration of this importance is symp- 
tomatic: Had there been much that was really near, less would have 
been made of what was really remote. 

All this being granted, however, the fact remains that to see the OT 
against a remote background is better (for historical purposes) than to 
see it against no background at all. Fortunately, many important 
fragments of such background as we have are now collected in the 
magnificent volume produced by Princeton,’ and it seems therefore 


revised ed., N. Y., 1950, p. 74, ‘‘Excavations in Palestine ....show a definite break 
between Canaanite (Late Bronze) and Hebrew (Early Iron) cultures, with a number of 
differences between them.” 

4W. F. Albright, The Archaeology of Palestine, Harmondsworth, 1949, p. 233, notes 
this lack of religious significance. See also p. 235. It is also noted by H. L. Ginsberg, 
Ugaritic Studies and the Bible, in Biblical Archaeologist, VIII (1965), p. 54, whence 
I have taken the comparison to the unimportance of classical mythology in English 
poetry. Contrast the theories of Dussaud. 

5 This is the opinion of Gordon, op. cit., 17.4-13. What is true of poetic jargon is 
equally true of the forms of the poems, which have also been used as evidence of close 
relationship. Cf. Gordon, ibid. 13.98. 

6 For ignorance in the early period see the false etymologies in Genesis; for indif- 
ference in the late, the history of the name Isidore. 

7 Ancient Near Eastern Texts relating to the Old Testament, ed. J. B. Pritchard, 
Princeton, 1950. Hereafter cited merely by page and column, e. g., 389 a means ANET, 
p. 389, col. a. 
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worth-while to try to state in outline just how the theological material 
in that collection is relevant to the theological material in the OT. 

By ‘theological material’’ I mean that which describes a god (or 
gods) and his (or their) actions. 

Now the striking thing about the theological material of the great 
majority of these ancient near-eastern texts is that, despite superficial 
differences, it shows one over-all® pattern, which is the following: 


Il. 


Prayer and praise are usually directed to one god at a time,? and 
peoples and persons are often represented as, or appear to have been, 


8 Particular exceptions can be found to every one of the foliowing points, but are 
not relevant to the argument, which is concerned only to describe the common pattern. 
This pattern is clearest in the Egyptian and neo-Babylonian material, it is least clear 
in the Hittite (as might be expected, since the Hittites, in race, language, social structure 
and environment stand rather apart from the majority of ancient near-eastern peoples, 
and it is here sugested that this pattern was largely a product of those causes. The 
Hittite pantheon, . ce Hittite society, seems to have been more feudal than those of the 
city states and ce1.tralized empires.) But it is contended that the pattern here described 
gives on the whole a correct account of the structure of belief expressed by the actual 
devotions to any one of the major deities, including the Hittite — so far as the preserved 
material enables that structure to be determined. (In some instances, of course, notably 
in Ugaritic, very little devotional — as opposed to mythological — material has been 
preserved, but if any arguments are to be made from silence, they should be rather for 
than against the common pattern.) 

Two specifications in the above claim require special notice: one is structure of 
belief, the other, major deity. 

Any great religion, considered in detail, presents such a bewildering mass of par- 
ticular practices and convictions as to seem to defy classification, but classification is 
none the less possible. A comparison with anthropology may be useful here: The 
average man who lives among and is constantly concerned with the members of one 
racial group, will be the first to deny that they all look alike, and will be able to prove 
his point by reference to innumerable particular differences as well as by appeal ta his 
own undoubtedly expert opinion; but the anthropologist will none the less maintain 
that certain structures are typical of this racial group. This paper, then, is concerned 
with the underlying structure of belief, not with the accidents of expression. 

The structure of belief reaches full development only in the cults of the major 
deities. No doubt much of the popular devotion was to minor deities, either of unim- 
portant localities (e. g. Meres-ger, 381 a—b) or specialists (e. g. Thoth, 379.a, 476). 
These, of course, were not usually exalted further than was necessary for the purpose 
of the worshiper. If the deity was by definition ‘(He who does x,” then, in calling on 
him to do x, one had only to remind him of his well-known power. But it should be 
noticed that, within their own limits, these minor deities remain true to the general 
theological pattern, e. g. Meres-ger (v. supra) punishes her servant when he transgresses, 
shows her power, and then, on his repentance, shows her mercy and heals him. Notice, 
too, that her servant is devoted to her and addresses her alone. So, for the scribe, Thoth 
is “my god” and “‘a shield about me,” 676 a. 

9 All of the Egyptian hymns and prayers (365 a to 381 b) are concerned with single 
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particularly devoted to the worship of a single god.*° The mythology 
tells of many gods, of course — you can’t have much mythology about a 
solitary being — and it accounts for many of the practices of worship™ — 
no doubt because it was invented to do so. But the mythology seems 
rather a literary than a religious product. And just as it, for its own 
purposes, exploited polytheism, so prayer and praise, no doubt because 
of their own nature, are usually directed to one god at a time. This fact 
is characteristic of the rest of the theological pattern. 

The god being worshiped is regularly flattered — that is to say, 
exalted. Though he may occupy a minor position in the preserved 


deities (the Pharaoh, of course, is a god), so are all but one of the Sumero-Akkadian 
hymns and prayers (383 a to 392 b). (The composition entitled ‘‘prayer to Every God” 
should have been entitled ‘“‘Prayer to Any God’’ — it is not addressed ‘‘to all gods in 
general” (p. 391 a), but to that one god or goddess whom the petitioner supposes to be 
punishing him or her, and it is significant that the petitioner takes it for granted that 
this unknown deity is singular.) Even when two deities are worshiped simultaneously, 
as Bel and Beltiya in the Akkadian ritual, the prayers and praises are directed most 
often to one or the other singly, 332 a-334 a; contrast the magical formula 333 b-334 a. 
So in the Hittite rituals (346 a-361b) though 9 of the 13 involve sacrifice or prayer to 
several gods successively, yet there are only 3 in which prayer is directed to several gods 
at once. So, too, of the Hittite prayers (393 ff.) only 3 (section b of the plague prayers 
of Mursilis, the ‘‘Prayer to be spoken in an Emergency” and the ‘“‘Prayer of Arnuwan- 
das”’) are really directed to many deities. The others, though several of them contain 
incidental references to a number of gods, are primarily directed, each one, to one single 
divine being. So, too, most of the prayers put in the mouths of mythological characters 
or found in the mythological material: The Hittite ritual in the Telepinus myth (126 b- 
128 b), such prayers as there are in the Gilgamesh epic, the prayers in the Etana story, 
the prayers in the story of the two brothers, etc. 

to “King Apophis ... made him Seth as lord, and he would not serve any god who 
was in the land except Seth.’”” King Seqnen-Re, on the other hand, “relies upon no 
god who is in the entire land except Amon-Re, King of the Gods.” (231 b) The story is 
not historical, of course; what is historical is the fact that the author should consider 
such a procedure perfectly natural and use it as a point of departure for his story. 
Historical evidence of such behavior in Egypt is provided by the case of Akh-en-Aton. 
That his policy merely carried to an extreme a common tendency is suggested by many 
details, e. g., the practical absence, from the records of Thut-mose III (234 b ff.) of 
reference to any god save Amon (and, of course, Thut-mose III himself.) Montu, the 
god of war, is occasionally mentioned, evidently by literary convention, but the actual 
direction of the war is wholly Amon’s and there are dozens of references to him for every 
one to any other deity. Contrast the frequent appearances of Montu in the material of 
the next Pharaoh, Amen-hotep II. Outside Egypt, Mesha of Moab is almost exclusively 
devoted to Chemosh, Atrahasis has Ea as “his god” and “his lord” (106 a-b) etc. 
(see the refs. above, ends of notes 8 and 9). Other instances of cities or individuals 
especially devoted to the worship of a particular god are numerous, e. g.: Mesopotamian: 
Esarhaddon to Ashur 290 a ff.; Babylon to Bel 331 a; a priest to Bel 333 a; the poet 
to Ishtar (cf. the psalmist to Yahweh) 384 bf. Egyptian: Hermopolis to Thot 379 b, 
Heliopolis to Re 379 b; Karnak to Amon 380 a; Thebes to Amon, ibid. Hittite: Pudu- 
hepas to the sun goddess of Arinna 393 a; Kantuzilis to the sun god 400 b, a patient to 
Uliliyassis 350 a (and v. inf. end of n. 15). 

™ Myths explain rites or practices: 8 b-9 a, 10 b, 11 a-b etc. 
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mythological works, yet in the worship addressed to him he is regularly 
represented as greater than all other gods.” It is often said that he 
created not only the world, but also the other gods. He is the only 
true god; sometimes, even when worshiped in close connection with 
other deities, the only god. This does not mean, of course, that he is 
actually thought to be the only god; the expression is usually no more 
than a form of flattery; only in a few special cases does it come to be 
taken literally. As a form of flattery it is often an expression of local 
patriotism,’ which achieved it by a chain of exaggeration something 


12 Mythologically secondary or derivative deities who are declared greatest of the 
gods or ruler of the gods: Ashur 298 a; Bel Marduk 62 a, 332 a f.; Enlil 337 b; Ishtar 
383 a ff.; Isis 14a; Nanna-Sin 311 a ff.; 386af.; Ptah 5a; Shamash 387 a; the sun 
goddess of Arinna 393 b; Telepinus 397 a. These passages illustrate, but by no means 
exhaust, the common practice. Even commoner is the representation of a mythologically 
minor deity as greater in some particular than one of his mythological superiors. More 
attention should be given the passages in which a foreign deity is referred to as greatest 
of, or ruler of, the gods: Anath (in Beisan, but by an Egyptian) 249 b, Qedesh and 
Rashap (in Egypt) 250b, Marduk (in an Assyrian document) 299 b, Marduk (for 
Cyrus) 315 b. In most of these instances it is clear that the author has adopted the 
conventional rhetoric of the god’s professional servants, which was evidently very 
much the same all over the ancient Near East. Theology, in these expressions, is a 
by-product of politeness. Just so, when the eloquent peasant appealed to the chief 
steward, he called him “greatest of the great” and attributed to him omnipotence, 
408 b. 

13 El is the ‘‘creator of creatures’ (132 a ff.) but it is not certain that ‘‘creatures” 
here includes the other gods. The Akkadian creation epic has at least five universal 
creators: Apsu (61a), Mummu-Tiamat (ibid.), Mother Hubur (62 b), Ea (64a) and 
Marduk-Marukka (69 b) (cf. Marduk-Aranunna “creator of the gods, his fathers” 
and Marduk-Shugurim, 71 a—-b). Elsewhere in the same literary tradition Anu and 
Mammi give birth to all the gods (111 a ff.). Yet again it is Nanna who did so, 385 a; 
again, Enlil, 50b. I doubt that for the purpose of this paper it is worth while to dis- 
tinguish between a “father” of the gods and a “creator” of them. The Hittite Kumbarbis 
is ‘the father of all gods” 121 b, ff. Atun of Heliopolis is either father or creator of 
all other deities, 3 a ff.; Ptah of Memphis created all other deities, 5 a—b; Re created 
all things, including the gods, 6a ff.; etc. Notice that Re himself has a father, Nun, 
6b, 11a, 13a. Here one sees clearly the conflict between mythology (to which Re is 
only one figure in a genealogy) and local patriotism (which made him the supreme god 
and origin of godhead). Note 4 of p. 13 a recognizes this conflict but does not grasp its 
significance. (cf. the attribute of Marduk-Aranunna, above.) 

14 Bel is sole lord, 333 a; Nanna is unique, 386 a; Amon is unique in nature, 365 a, 
sole one, 366 b ff.; Aton is sole god, 370 b. Cf. the later Greek expression els beds —, 
which means approximately ‘— is a great god”, not ‘‘— is the only god.” 

13 So H. Ranke, in his note on a Ptah inscription, Aliorientalische Texte zum Alten 
Testament, ed. H. Gressmann, Berlin, 1926, sec. 1, no. 4: ‘This is a typical example of 
local theology in ancient Egypt. In similar fashion the local divinity at Heliopolis and 
at certain of the other great temples of the country was set above all other divine 
beings and credited with their creation.” The same process is visibly at work in Sumero- 
Akkadian hymns, but has not there achieved such full expression. Evidences of local 
loyalties, however, are numerous, e. g. Babylon’s for Bel (331 a ff.), Nippur’s for Enlil 
(455 b) etc. (see 53 b ff. and inf. n. 27). The intimate relation of Yahweh to a people 
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like this: Our god is the greatest of all gods, there is none other like him, 
there is none other.*® 

Such exaltation of the god being worshiped is motivated also by the 
worshiper’s desire to convince himself that this god can grant his requests. 
Therefore this god has all power necessary to do what his worshipers 
ask (and this is the important thing; this granted, whether or not he has 
all power is an academic question sure to be answered in the affirmative 
sooner or later by the natural development of flattery.) His activity is 
by no means limited to his own land;?7 he regularly discomfits foreign 
enemies in their own territories, makes over foreign lands to his own 
worshipers,"® or gives other lands (or even the lands of his own worshipers) 


rather than a place is paralleled most closely by the relation of Ashur to the Assyrians. 
The reader will, I trust, pardon the application of the term “‘local patriotism” to such 
tribal loyalties as well as to strictly local ones. 

76 Examples of this line of thought in various stages of development: 365 a—b 
(Amon-Re), 383 a (Ishtar), 386a (Nanna), 71 bf. (Marduk), Exod 15 11 and Ps 501 
(Yahweh). The final step in the process is to dispose of the other gods. This may be 
done by reducing them to parts or names or activities of the great god (as in Egypt, 
4a ff.), by reducing them to demons (as the Persians did, 317 a), or by denying their 
existence altogether (as did II Isaiah). The choice of method was probably determined 
less by theology, or even by superstition, than by economic considerations. The various 
gods were sanctions of financial concentrations (esp. local temples) of which the bene- 
ficiaries were not inclined to deny their existence. It was probably the annihilation of 
such vested interests in Judea by the Babylonian conquest (they seem to have survived 
the attacks of Josiah) which cleared the way for II Isaiah’s theological centralization. 
That, however, was too much for Jewish common sense, which might abuse the con- 
cepts of divinity formed by men of other traditions, but would not wholly deny their 
correspondence to some objective fact. Therefore in this point, as in others, Hellenistic 
Judaism did not follow II Isaiah consistently, but adopted various explanations of the 
pagan gods, e. g. it followed the Persians and was itself followed by Christianity in 
explaining that they were demons. The rhetoric of II Isaiah was preserved as a literary 
exercise but, even by the Rabbis, was transferred from the deities to the idols, v. S. 
Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, N. Y., 1950, p. 126, n. 60. 

17 Gods who are worshiped or said to exercise power outside their own lands (those 
starred rule the whole world, or all mankind): *Amon-Re 6a ff. (All-Lord), 27 b, 237 a, 
263 a, 366 b ff. etc.; *Ashur 275 a, 281 b ff.; Anath, Astarte, Baal 250 a-b; *Aton 370 a ff.; 
*Bel-Marduk 72 b, 164a, 309 a, 331aff.; *Enlil 50 b, 159 b, 337 b, 455 b, 481 b; The 
Hattian storm god 395a; *Ishtar 383 ff.; Khonsu of Thebes 30b; *Nanna 385 b; 
Ningirsu 269 a; Qedesh and Rashap 250 a-b; *Shamash 116 b, 387 b ff.; The storm god 
of Nerik 400 a; *The sun goddess of Arinna 392 a-b; *Telepinus 397 a. This list has 
no pretention to completeness. 

18 Amon-Re to various Pharaohs 23 b, 248 a f., 251 a, 263 b. Enlil to Sargon 267 b. 
The Assyrian rulers regularly claim to be ‘king of the world... king of all the four 
rims of the earth” 274 b ff., and their kingship is ordained by the gods, esp. by Ashur, 
who also specifically orders their foreign conquests 275 a ff., and helps them in the con- 
quering 275b ff. The Assyrian formulae were taken over by the neo-Babylonians 
(vestiges in 307 a and — applied by Cyrus to Nabonidus? —in 315 b) and by the 
Persians (316 a) who at first claimed to hold them from Marduk (ibid.), later from 
Ahuramazda (316 b). 
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into the hands of foreign rulers.*? Having created the order of nature, he 
not unnaturally maintains it (makes the crops grow, and so on),”° but he 
can also change it by miracles. He maintains by rewards and punishments 
the moral order," but he is independent of it and can pardon sin at 
will.” 

He is regularly described by comparisons with the most conspicuous 
or the most powerful objects known to the culture, for instance, the sun,” 
the father, the king?5 and the bull.?* His minor attributes are usually 
those of the objects to which he is compared: As bull he is noisy, violent 
and fertile. As the sun he is glorious, perfect in beauty, the source of 
light and knowledge, the enemy of darkness, ignorance and falsity, the 
witness and judge of all that is done on earth. He is the father and king 
of his people,?? his child,?® whom he especially favors. The human king 


19 Amon gives Egypt to the kings of Cush, 448 a. El is the god of Udum, but gives 
it to be harassed by Keret, 144 a. The Hattian storm god “‘brought people of Kurustama 
to the country of Egypt,” 395a. ‘“Marduk...beheld with pleasure his (Cyrus’) 
good deeds... and therefore ordered him to march against his (Marduk’s) city Baby- 
lon . . . going at his side like a real friend.” 315 b. See also n. 49 below. 

20 Gods who maintain the order of nature: Amon 366b ff.; Aton 370a ff.; Bel 
Marduk 71 a, 332 b f.; Nanna 386 a; Shamash 389 b; Telepinus 397 b. 

2t Gods who back up the moral order by rewards and punishments: Amon 380 a-b; 
Ashur 300 a; Bel-Marduk 70b f., 316a; ‘“‘The god” of Amen-em-opet 421 ff.; “God” 
in Ahikar 429 a-b; Hittite gods generally 355a; Shamash 388bf.; Telepinus 397 a. 
Other refs. inf. notes 35, 39, 43, 44. 

22 Gods who pardon sin: Amon-Re 379 bf.; Bel-Marduk 310 a, 390 a-b, 436 b; 
the Hattian storm-god 395 b; Ishtar 385a; Sin 386b. It is necessary to emphasize 
again that these lists are intended to be exemplary, not exhaustive, and that considera- 
tions of economy have necessitated their reduction to a minimum. Note also that they 
are derived from a small (but representative, or so the editors claim — pp. xiv ff.) 
selction of the total material. One skould not, therefore, on the basis of these, exag- 
gerate the difference between, say, Ishtar who pardons sin and Shamash who punishes 
it. As a matter of fact Shamash also pardons sin (117b) and Ishtar punishes it (385 a) 
but, in the list above, only the most typical passages were cited. This note is intended 
to forestall any attempt to refute the argument of this paper by splitting up the major 
divine functions among various specialists. As a matter of fact, most of the major 
deities have most of the major functions. Consequently I have tried to give full illustra- 
tion only of attributes frequently denied to the original Yahweh. 

23 Gods identified with or compared to the sun: Amon 365 a ff.; Aton 370a ff.; 
Bel-Marduk 331 a ff.; Ishtar 384 a—b; Shamash 387 a—b; Sin 386 b; Telepinus 397 a. 

24 Gods as fathers: Amon 365 a ff.; Anu 390 a; El 143 a ff.; Enlil 72 b, 390a, etc.; 
the Hattian storm god 357 a-b; the Hattian sun god 401 b; Nanna 385 b; Telepinus 397 a. 

2s Gods as kings/queens: Amon 15 a ff., 365 a—b; Anu 101 b; Ashur 281 b; Ea 108 a; 
El! 133 a; the Hittite gods 120 a—b; Ishtar 383 b f.; Marduk 307 a, 332. a; Nanna 385 b. 

26 Bulls: Amon 16a, 365 a; El 129 b ff.; Enlil 455 b; the Hattian storm god 398 b, 
Horus 244 b f.; Ishtar (!) 384 b; Nanna 385 b. 

27 His/her land/city/people: 365 a ff., Egypt, of Amon; of Aton 370b; 369 a Heliop- 
olis, Thebes, Memphis; 347 b, 398 a Hatti land, of the storm god; 393 b Hatti land, of 
the sun goddess; 390 b Nippur etc., of Bel-Marduk. See also above, n. 15. 

28 Egypt is the only daughter of Re, 377 a. 
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is his son,?9 servant,?° or favorite,3t whom he especially protects. But he 
also protects ordinary men, cures diseases and grants other material 
favors,? cleanses sin,33 and comforts the afflicted.*4 In short, the god 
described by prayer is everywhere the god who will do the things which 
are most prayed for by the people who have most cause to pray. 

But as father and king, the god of worship is just*5 as well as merciful,3° 
an object — not to say an objectification — of fear as well as love.37 
His justice has accordingly expressed itself in the law, both the law of 
his cult3* and the law of the land,3° which he has given or caused to be 


29 Sons: Adapa 101 b; the Hittite king 357 a—b, Keret 143 a ff.; the Pharaoh (of 
Amon-Re) 4 b, 23 b, etc. (Ramses II claimed to be the son of Montu 256a, and Seth 
257 a, as well as Re, 257.a. In such instances the purely conventional — i. e. rhetor- 
ical — nature of the relationship is clear.) 

3° Servants: The Assyrian kings regularly execute the order of Ashur 275 a ff.; 
Hammurabi, of Anum and Enlil, 164 a, of Marduk 165 b; Kantuzilis, of the sun god, 
400 b; Keret, of El, 144b; Mesha, of Chemosh, 320b; Mursilis, of the storm god, 
394 b ff., of Telepinus, 396b; Nabonidus, of Marduk, 310b; Nebuchadnezzar, of 
Marduk, 307 a; Sargon, of Ishtar, 267 b. 

3 Favorites: Cyrus 316a, Esarhaddon 289a, Hammurabi 270b, Mursilis 203 b, 
Nabonidus 313 a, Ramses II 199 a, Thut-mose IIi 235 b. 

32 Gods who cure diseases or do other material favors: Amon-Re 369 b, Bel-Marduk 
70 b, the Hittite gods generally 352 b, Ishtar 384 a, the sun goddess of Arinna 393 b; 
Tarpatassis 348 b, Telepinus 397 a. 

33 See above n. 22. 

34 Gods who comiort the afflicted or help the poor and oppressed: Amon 366a, 
Ishtar 383 a, Marduk 436 b, Shamash 391 a, Telepinus 397 a. 

38 This is true not only of gods who are singled out as judges, e. g., Osiris 34a, 
Shamash 178 a, Yamm 130 a; but also of the major gods generally, e. g. Amon is the 
source of truth 372 a, and requires truth 381 a; slander and false accusation are ‘‘dis- 
liked by the gods’’ of Assyria 289 a, baseness is an abomination to Ashur and Marduk 
(ibid.); further: Bel 70 b, the Egyptian gods generally 410 a, Sin 386 b, Telepinus 397 a. 
The justice of the gods appears especially in the actions of those who serve them. 
(E. g. the gods made Hammurabi king that he might establish justice, 704 a; and the 
messiah, as servant of the Egyptian gods, will establish justice, 446a.) Also, in the 
claims of those who seek their favor. (E. g. the Egyptian ‘‘Protestation of Guiltless- 
ness,” 34 a-36 b, concludes, “I have done that which men said and that with which 
gods are content. I have satisfied a god with that which he desires. I have given bread 
to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing to the naked... I have effected justice 
for the Lord of Justice.””) See further the evidence cited above, n. 21, and cross refs. 
there. 

36 See above ns. 22 and 24. 

37 Fear; Amon 11a, Anum and Enlil 164a, Ashur 285 a, Hittite gods generally 
394 b, Ishtar 384 a, Marduk 69 b. 

Love: Amon 366 a, Bel-Marduk 332 b f., the Hattian sun god 400 a f., Ishtar 383 a, 
Shamash 388 a. 

38 Gods who establish cults or cult laws: The Akkadian gods generally 43 b; Ea 
68 b; Marduk 69 af., 311. a, 316 b; Nanna 385 b; Ptah 5 b; Telepinus 397 a. 

39 Sumero-Akkadian kingship is of divine institution 43 b, 265 b; Egyptian likewise 
4bf., 17a. Gods as givers of civil law or legal decisions: Bel 331 a; Ishtar 384 a; 
Shamash 388 a ff.; Shamash, Sin, Adad and Ishtar 391 a. Egyptian law is inadequately 
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given. The law of his cult provides that his worship shall be conducted, 
frequently under the supervision of a special priesthood, by sacrifices 
which are often strikingly similar from one country to another,’® and 
with the observation of tabus which vary from place to place but show 
a general similarity of attitude toward the divine." The similarities of 
ancient codes of civil law are too well known to need description, and 
their practical independence is well recognized. But it should be 


represented in ANET, as in the remains, but the Pharaoh appears elsewhere as the 
establisher of the laws given by the gods, e. g., H. I. Bell, Egypt, Oxford, 1948, p. 57 
(Philometor I, where the title is a dynastic hand-me-down). The goddess Maat (“Truth” 
or “Justice’’) will not rest unless the king’s decrees be enforced, 213 a and n. 2 ibid. 
“The good ruler, performing benefactions for his father (Amon) and all the gods,” 
is one who sets up justice, 251 b. For Queen Hat-shepsut’s statement that the Asiatics 
“ruled without Re, and he did not act by divine command down to the reign of my 
majesty” (231 a) the translator (ibid. n. 4) proposes Gardiner’s explanation that the 
Pharaoh “‘ascribed all his official acts to obedience to orders given him by the deity.” 
This is what would be expected, given the practice elsewhere in the ancient Near East. 
All the law codes of ancient near-eastern origin to which we have coherent preambles 
state in them the divine authorization of the law. Lipit-Ishtar ‘established justice in 
Sumer and Akkad in accordance with the word of Enlil,’’ 160 b; Enlil called him ‘“‘to 
the princeship of the land in order to establish justice in the land.” (ibid.) The bas- 
relief at the top of the Hammurabi stela shows Shamash giving either the law or the 
order to write it. The prologue says, ‘Anum and Enlil named me... Hammurabi, . . . 
to cause justice to prevail in the land, to destroy the wicked and the evil, that the 
strong might not oppress the weak.”’ 164a. The conclusion says, “By the order of 
Shamash, the great judge of heaven and earth, may my justice prevail in the land; 
by the word of Marduk, my lord, may my statutes have no one to scorn them.” 
178 a. 

4° Egyptian bread offerings 416 a, oblations 417 b, incense 420 a, animal sacrifice 
36 b, 327 a, 417 b, 447 a. El commands the sacrifice of sheep, goats and turtle doves, 
and libations of wine and honey, 143 b. Hittite sacrifices involve the same general 
materials, though the rites seem to have been peculiar, 348 a ff. The similarities of the 
sacrificial cult of Uruk to that described in the P material of the OT are clear, 343 a ff. 
Even of later times, when the Jews were self-consciously insisting on their difference 
from the heathen, Lieberman can remark (op. ci!., p. 130), ‘“There was a general pattern 
in the ancient world of temples and sacrifices . .. which the Jews shared.” 

4 The pig an abomination to the Egyptians, 10 b; Sumero-Akkadian tabus 117a 
(eating abominations), 344b (materials tabu in the service of particular deities). 
Hittite tabus 207 b ff., 400 b. Later parallels, Lieberman, op. cit., 164 ff., esp. 169. 

42 T. J. Meek, Hebrew Origins, revised ed., N. Y., 1950, p. 74, finds Hebrew law 
closest to Canaanite (doubtless because so little is known of the latter) and the relation 
even between these one of gradual and indirect adaptation. It may be questioned 
whether even this be not an overstatement of the importance of the connection, for the 
details in which Meek finds clearest evidence of the influence (pp. 70-73, e. g. the law 
of the goring ox, with its recognition of the special case of the ox known to be dangerous 
and its substitution of a fine for a death penalty) easily admit of explanation by common 
cultural background and by the generally consistent pattern of cultural change from 
primitive societies, in which death is primarily an occasion of expiation and purifi- 
cation, to more advanced ones, which are more concerned with the financial loss it 
occasions. 
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noticed that everywhere the civil law, like the cult law, is the god’s 
law, and an offender against either is an offender against the god. 
Now — since the gods were like men — it was expected everywhere 
that a god would punish men who offended him and would reward those 
who did what he wanted;** this, moreover, was what he was for. And 
since he was everywhere thought to want sacrifices,’ it was also by sacri- 
fices that men sought to placate him when. they thought they had 
offended him or to secure his good will when they wanted special favors. 
The do ut abeas and do ut des relationships are found in all countries of 
the ancient Near East. But since everywhere the major deities demanded 
other things beside sacrifice, it was natural that the different ways of 
pleasing them should sometimes be contrasted, and that there should 
be some individuals who decided that it was better not to sin in the first 
place than to sin and offer sacrifice, or who maintained that the sacrifice 
of a wicked man was less pleasing to god than the prayer of a righteous 
one.4® Moreover, since religious observance, whether of moral or of 
ritual requirements, naturally lends itself to abuse by the tempera- 
mentally scrupulous (in psychological jargon the ‘compulsives’), it is 
not surprising that everywhere there were some who came to advocate 
a righteousness greater than that required by law.‘7 Naturally, such 
individuals were rare, and there was no such economic interest to preserve 


their works as that which preserved works embodying the priesthood’s 
doctrine of atonement by sacrifice; consequently there is no reason to 
believe that the earliest preserved instances of their opinions are the 
earliest which actually occurred. Individual perfectionists, like indi- 
viduals with other psychological abnormalities, are regularly produced 
and neglected by every large society. 


43 The ‘‘Protestation of Guiltlessness,”’ 34 a ff., contains both civil (B 2, 4, 5) and 
ritual (A 21, 34) offences. Evildoers, whatever the evil, violate the law of Re, 8a. 
Those who neglect to punish the wicked will themselves be punished by the god 
(Shamash) 117a. The law of Hammurabi is the law of Shamash, 178 b. See above, 
n. 39. 

44 Gods punish offenders: Ashur 300 a, the Egyptian gods generally 251 bf., Enlil 
95a, the Hattian sun god 400b, Hittite gods generally 208 a, Marduk 266 b, 315 b. 
For the general presupposition see esp. the prayer to any god or goddess, 391 a ff. 
(cf. sup. n. 9). 

Gods reward their worshipers: Ahuramazda 317 a, Egyptian gods (even non- 
Egyptian rulers) 27 b, Hittite deities 396 a, Marduk 315 b. 

See also above, n. 21. 

4s Gods want sacrifices: Akkadian 117 a, Egyptian 36a, Hittite 124 a. 

4 “The Instruction for King Meri-ka-Re”’ 417 b. 

47 “The Instruction of Amen-em-Opet,” the locus classicus of this “higher morality” 
has every appearance of having been produced by long accretion. The same tradition 
has also furnished most of the items in the ‘‘Protestation of Guiltlessness” 34 a ff. For 
similar developments in the Mesopotamian tradition cf. 426 b (recompense evil with 
good) and 430 b (resist not evil and Shamash will reward you). 
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As against such eccentrics, most people were probably content to 
believe that rewards and punishments were given, whether to individuals 
or to the whole people, according as men obeyed or disobeyed the usual 
social and religious codes of the society. The relation between people 
and god was therefore always essentially a contractual one, and the 
question as to when it was first given dramatic expression in a formal 
contract is one for the history rather of rhetoric than of theology. 

Because of their contractual relationship with the gods, people gave 
attention to the prophets who everywhere* claimed to know by revela- 
tion the country’s state of obedience or disobedience and the rewards 
or punishments soon to be allotted. (All the major prophets — i. e. those 
whose works have been preserved in quantity — prophesy change. Why? 
In the first place, because change is ‘news’; the prophet was the news- 
paper editor of his day, and if he had no news he got no audience. In 
the second place, because change always comes, and those prophets who 
foretold a continuation of the old order were sooner or later discredited. 
Of course, given the common theological structure outlined above, 
change, if for the better, was conceived as divine reward, if for the worse, 
as punishment.) Now the punishment of a society has to be effected by 
drought or flood, famine, pestilence, internal discord, or defeat by an 
enemy.‘’® Therefore the prophets everywhere ring the changes on these 
five themes,’° supplement them by threats of miracles — usually earth- 
quakes and eclipses — and sometimes even foretell that if the people 
continue in their wickedness their god will utterly destroy them.* 
Likewise, the good things they prophesy are merely the reverse of these, 
except that, in place of the earthquakes and eclipses, they often foretell, 
as something no less miraculous, the coming of a good king who will 
save his people.‘ 


48 Oracles of Bel 331, prophets in Egypt 30b and n. 19 ibid., but the presence 
there of prophets in the ordinary sense of the word is known from references to prophe- 
cies (416a) and from the prophecies themselves (441 a ff.). Prophets of Baal and 
Astarte in Egypt 250 a, n. 13; Assyrian kings act on oracles of Ashur 275 a ff. Prophets 
(ecstatics) in the Gilgamesh epic 87 a; Hittite prophets 396 a; oracles of Shamash 388 a; 
of Sin 386 b. 

49 The Egyptian gods punish Egypt by military defeat 251 b; “God Enlil... . gave 
the accumulated possessions (of his city) to the enemy” 337 b; Marduk punished his 
land by subjecting it to Assyria 309 a, he subjects it to Cyrus 315 b; the Hittite gods 
leave their land to its enemies 396 b; Omri ‘humbled Moab many years .. . . for Chemosh 
was angry at his land.” 320b. The other punishments are too common to illustrate, 
see the following note. 

5° See the oracles and prophecies collected on pp. 441 ff. passim. 

st Enlil 481 a, the coming destruction of Babylon, Cuneiform Texts, 13.49. Egypt 
is to be destroyed so thoroughly that Re must found it anew, 445 a. 

52 Hat-shepsut claims to be the fulfilment of a messianic prophecy, 231 a. Several 
examples of such prophecies, 445 b-452 b. It is hard to decide whether the customs at 
the accession of a new ruler imitate these prophecies more than the prophecies imitate 
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Ill. 


Such was the common theology of the ancient Near East — and not 
only of the ancient Near East, but of most periods and countries where 
polytheism has been the religion of civilized peoples. In describing it 
I have discussed only its appearance in the ancient Near East, because 
that alone is usually referred to in the study of the OT, and I have 
tried to suggest how, for psychological, social and rhetorical reasons, it 
might have developed independently in any ancient near-eastern country. 
That it did develop independently in each is strongly suggested, I think, 
by the uniformity of the results, which can be explained better by 
postulating relatively uniform causes, that is, social, psychological and 
rhetorical patterns, rather than accidents of historical transmission. The 
interaction of these patterns produced a single ‘pattern for major deity’ 
to which every deity who in that area and time became major had more 
or less to conform, whatever the historical or mythological accidents of 
his ancestry. 

Consequently, parallels between theological material in the OT and 
in ‘Ancient Near Eastern Texts’ cannot be taken off hand as indicating 
any literary dependence, common source, or cultural borrowing. The 
number of instances in which the OT has hitherto been supposed to 
depend on foreign sources — small though that number is — is probably 
too large. It is only when the texts are parallel in some peculiar, acci- 
dental detail, something which cannot be explained as a probable product 
of natural development, that the parallelism can be taken as proving 
literary connection. 

The knowledge of this general pattern should serve as a guide and a 
caution in OT studies. It should serve as a guide by making clear the 
peculiarities of the OT, the points which need special explanation — for 
instance, Yahweh’s abnormal jealousy and the almost complete neglect 
of the underworld. It should serve as a caution, not only to those who 
would discover foreign influences everywhere, but also to those who 
think it possible to reconstruct the history of theological thought in 
Israel and then detect and date interpolations by the stage of theological 
development which they show. In the first place, this procedure depends 
on arguments from silence, and the OT probably contains so small a 
selection of the literature of ancient Israel that arguments from silence 
are utterly untrustworthy. In the second place, it is possible that there 
never was any major theological development in Israel, that there were 
only shifts of emphasis and occasional working out of corollaries. The 


the customs, or vice versa. For the customs — or, at least, the court rhetoric — in 
Egypt see 378 bf., parallel Assyro-Babylonian material in R. F. Harper, Assyrian and 
Babylonian Letters, vol. 1, Chicago, 1892, no. 2. 
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system above outlined is essentially that of Philo as outlined by Wolfson, 
but it is quite primitive enough to have been held by a tribe of nomads, 
and there is no good proof that the Israelites in their nomadic period did 
not hold it. To suppose that Yahweh's control of foreign nations began 
with Amos* is to neglect the deliverance from Egypt and the conquest 
of Palestine. To suppose that Yahweh’s concern for morality began with 
Nathan's is to neglect the divine backing of the law, which is character- 
istic of such primitive legislation as that from which the present legal 
documents of the OT must have developed. As for the famous ‘dis- 
covery of monotheism’ by second Isaiah, that was probably not a discov- 
ery of monotheism, but an exaggeration of patriotism. Two things, at 
least, are certain: It has patriotic precedents and it was used for patriotic 
purposes. No sooner was the God of Israel declared to be the only God 
than he promised Israel the hegemony of the world. If this be philosophy 
it is puzzling, but if it be patriotism it may be primitive. In that event 
the fact that God’s rule of the whole world had never before been so much 
emphasized could be explained on practical grounds: As to power, the 
attribute of the god of Israel was merely that of the major god of any 
ancient near-eastern people, viz., to be greater than the gods of their 
neighbors. Thus when he gave them Canaan he was greater than the 


gods of the hill cities, when they fought the Philistines he was greater 
than Dagon, when they were established as a kingdom he was greater 
than the gods of the adjacent kingdoms, and when they were scattered 
in a diaspora from one end of the known world to the other, what was 
left for him but monotheism? 


83H. A. Wolfson, Philo, Cambridge, 1947. By “system” I refer, of course, to 
Philo’s foregone conclusions, not to the philosophy with which he justified them. 

54 This supposition is made by R. H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament 
N. Y., N. D. (1948), p. 580, ‘Like other religions of antiquity, the religion of Israel 
before Amos was national in its appeal. Jehovah was the God of Israel, his jurisdiction 
limited to the land of Israel.’ Amos, because he extended Jehovah's jurisdiction over 
all nations, “marks the beginning of a new era in the history of religions.” (ibid., cf. 
notes 18-20 above.) 

55 R. H. Pfeiffer, op. cit., p. 359, thinks the teaching, put in the mouth of Nathan 
(II Sam 12), “that Jehovah would not tolerate criminal actions and that his worship 
involved moral conduct’’... “‘was truly revolutionary in the time of Solomon, when 
Jehovah was merely champion of Israel and still approved of bloody deeds as treacherous 
as those of Ehud (Judg 3 20 f.) and Jael (Judg 5 25 f.), and even later, through Elijah 
and Elisha, sanctioned the assassination of kings (I Kings 19 15-17; II Kings 9).” To 
suppose a god indifferent to morality because he approves the murder of national ene- 
mies or of the patrons of his competitors (or because of his personal peccadilloes as 
recorded in mythology) is to misunderstand not only ancient, but a good deal of modern 
religion. 
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HIS note concerns the meaning of a double distich in the 64th 

chapter of Isaiah — two lines out of the lengthier composition 
which begins with 63 7 and ends with 64 11. As a whole, the composi- 
tion is sometimes correctly called a psalm — a “‘Klagelied.”” The occasion 
for this public lamentation was a devastation of Jerusalem and the 
Temple. 

Which of the several known or hypothetical destructions of the holy 
city evoked the lamentation is in itself a question worthy of lengthy 
treatment. There is good reason to believe that it was a destruction of 
the city which occurred early in the fifth pre-Christian century — an 
event of which no clear record remains and which is only a plausible 
hypothesis.t But this note does not deal with the date of the composi- 
tion of the couplet, and the date has little bearing on the matters to be 
considered. 

This note deals only (and the word “only” is not an apology) with 
what might be called the “spirit” of the composition as revealed in the 
couplet. The note suggests that the two lines properly understood lift 
this composition out of the company of ordinary, everyday, psalms of 
lamentation in the Bible to a special place among the utterances of the 
human spirit. 

The double distich in chapter 64 is the latter half of verse 4 and the 
first half of verse 5. Of the four stichoi which compose these two lines, 
the second stichos is unfortunately quite spoiled and can only be re- 
stored conjecturally. But the composition in general and the second 
line of the couplet in particular are so clearly made up of synonymous 
parallels that, if not the precise words, at least the meaning of the spoiled 
stichos may, with some measure of certainty, be assumed. 

The received text of the couplet is as follows: 


yenn ody ona NOM N|XP ANN 17 
wnpts b> oy 723) w>> NDvD "AN 


t For a different view, cf. Buttenwieser, The Psalms, Chicago, 1938, p. 556 f. 
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The second distich is quite clear. With perfect synonymous parallelism, 
it says: 


“And we are all become as an unclean thing 
And all our virtues as a filthy rag.’’? 


It is the first distich which contains the spoiled text. The translations 
in the Revised and King James versions do not agree with each other 
and neither yields any reasonable sense. The Revised version reads: 


“Behold Thou wast wroth, and we sinned. 
In them have we been of long time, and shall we be saved?” 


And the older King James version has: 


“Behold Thou art wroth for we have sinned. 
In those is continuance and we shall be saved.” 


These translations alone sufficiently demonstrate the unsatisfactory 
nature of the received Hebrew text. The best current attempt to restore 
the text is that of Volz? who reads: ywrn qobyna instead of ody ona 
yon. 

Except that the hithpa‘el form yobynna would be better than the 
niph‘al,4 this suggested reading is very attractive both because it is 


almost identical, consonant for consonant, with the received text and 


2 The article in xov> is generic. — According to the parallel, ‘‘an unclean thing” 
(as in the King James version) is a better translation than ‘‘one that is unclean.” 
The parallel is not a person but an object; it is a oy 722, a symbol of ritual impurity, 
traditionally a garment or cloth soiled with menses (cf. the Aruch Completum, VI, 
p. 168b, s. v. ty and the Vulgate: pannus menstruatae; the Targum renders both oy 
here and 773 in Lev 20 21 with the pnin). — For mp xs most English translations have 
“‘righteousnesses” despite its barbarous sound. The rendering ‘‘and all our virtues”’ is 
taken from C. C. Torrey, The Second Isaiah, N. Y., 1928, p. 271. A number of Torrey’s 
translations are cited in the following pages. 

3 Paul Volz, Kommentar zum Alten Testament, Jesaia II, Leipzig, 1932, p. 267. 
Volz’s suggestion is not based upon any of the ancient versions. The Targum, Peshitto 
and Vulgate all appear to have had our received text; and the Septuagint, which is 
sometimes evoked in support of a similar suggestion, is quite different. The LXX 
6a Todro émAavyOnuev would correspond to a Hebrew .yyn 42> or 12 by which has 
no resemblance either to the received text or to the suggested reading. The reading 
in the LXX is probably an acute substitution, for an untranslatable text, of a relevant 
thought based upon 63 17a, in which the same spirit is evident. Compare 63 17a: 
p27 ‘mn uynn avd, with 64 4b according to LX X: wyn 13> xynn nDsp Ane Jn. 

4 The hithpa‘el has the meaning: to hide oneself, turning away, not wanting to 
help. It is used of persons in Deut 221, 3,4 and Isa 58 7, of God in Ps 552: my INA 
*minno odynn bx conden onde. The Niph‘al seems rather to mean: be hidden from 
sight, unknown or secret; cf. Lev 4 13; 5 2-4; Num 5 13; I Kings 103 (II Chr 9 2); Job 
28 21; Eccles 12 14; Ps 264 (?). Not only is the meaning of the hithpa‘el more suitable 
but the consonants of qobynna correspond even better than the consonants of qo>yna 
with those of the received text: obiy ona. 
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because it is a completely synonymous parallel to the preceding stichos. 
sp>bynna, “when or because Thou didst hide Thyself” is only another 
way of saying n5sp nnx 77, “behold, Thou wast angry’’s and ywnn is an 
obvious synonym of xumn. 

Assuming this then as the original text, what is the meaning of the 
line and the couplet? 

The first stichos Sunn ND¥p ANN 14, appears simple enough and yet 
it is commonly misunderstood. The translation in the Revised and 
some other versions: ‘‘Behold Thou wast wroth, and we sinned” is at 
fault because it suggests no relationship between the ideas contained 
in the two verbs; and the King James version is at fault because it 
suggests the wrong relationship: ‘Behold Thou art wroth for we have 
sinned.”’ To be sure, this latter rendering makes sense and it is also in 
line with the doctrines of post-exilic orthodoxy. The only trouble is 
that the Hebrew text cannot be so translated. It does not say: son 
"sxpm, “‘(because, first,) we sinned (now) Thou art wroth,” but just 
the reverse: xunn npxp, “behold Thou wast wroth and (then or and so) 
xunn.’’ The usual translations do not take into account the fact that 
svnn follows upon npxp as a consecutive imperfect (as does also mn in 
the next line). 

The consecutive imperfect, following naturally the preceding per- 


fect, expresses the conditions ‘‘which represent the logical consequence 
of what preceded.’’? In this same way, the consecutive imperfect is 
used, for example, in Gen 39 2: ‘And the Lord was with Joseph (7) 
and he was (i. e. and so he was) a prosperous man” or in Gen 1 3: “And 


5 Or, better stated, by hiding himself, God expresses and implements his anger. 
The more common expression is “hiding his face,” 0°25 anon. Only a few verses later, 
the author of this same composition complains 1199 719 nanon *>. In 57 17 anger and 
hiding the face are paired: »xpx) 1nDm 17>DN) *naxp. The expression 0°25 1non designates 
various degrees of estrangement from a passive forgetting (Ps 1011; 132; 4425) or 
not heeding (Ps 22 25; 69 18; 102 3; Isa 59 2; Mic 3 4) through a forsaking or rejecting 
(Ps 27 9; 8815; Deut 3117f.; 3219f.; Isa 817?) and leaving unprotected (Isa 64 6; 
Jer 33 5; Ezek 39 23 £., 29; cf. the symbolism of the $r3 nano in Ezek 4 3) to an active 
opposition coupled with anger (Ps 8947; Isa 548; 5717; Job 13 24), causing terror 
(Ps 30 8) or death (Ps 104 29; 143 7). Accordingly, the idea of God’s hiding his face 
(expressed here not by 0°25 1non but, judging by the consonants of the received text, 
by yoynna) follows quite naturally upon ...n5xp mn jn.— The construction, in- 
finitive construct followed by consecutive imperfect is good biblical idiom; cf. I Kings 
10 9: 49nd Gown adyd Sxnw nx ‘nm nama; Lev 161, or the similar constructions in Deut 
1 27; 7 8 and Hos 71. 

6 Cf., e.g., Num 16 22; Josh 2218; and even in this composition, Isa 6310; 64 6b 
and 8a. (As is noted below, p. 153, in this composition a heterodox spirit mingles with 
a prevailing orthodoxy.) 

7 Cf. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar edited by Kautzsch, — edition by Cowley, 
Oxford, 1910, § 1117. 
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God said ‘Let there be light’ (7) and there was (and, as a consequence 
of His speaking, there was) light.’’® So here: ‘‘Behold Thou wast wroth 
and (as a consequence)’’ — what? 

The verb xnumn could indeed mean here what it usually means: 
“and (as a consequence of Thine anger) we sinned.’’® The idea is not in 
itself impossible. As a matter of fact, another verse in this same com- 
position might seem to support such an interpretation. In v. 17 of 
chapter 63, in their agony the people ask: 


Jnsevo 1325 mvpn pom ‘7 ynn mad 


“O Lord, why dost Thou make us err from Thy ways 
And harden our heart, that we fear Thee not?” 


quite as though they must hold God responsible for their apostasy.’ 

In the couplet, also, they could be claiming God’s anger brought 
them to sin — they could but for the continuation of the thought in 
the second line of the couplet. The second line of the couplet is not 
an admission of guilt. It speaks of the appearance only of guilt, for 
note, it is their ‘‘virtues’’ which are “‘as a filthy rag.”” Though they are 
compared to a filthy rag, it is ‘‘our virtues” not ‘‘our sins’ that are so 
compared." In a confession, the words ‘‘all our virtues,” wwnptx b>, 
would be quite out of context. 

For this reason, it is at least improbable that xunn in the first line 
of the couplet means ‘‘and we sinned.” And the verb non occurs here 
in one of its less common meanings — a meaning which it has twice in 
the Joseph story. There’? Judah guarantees the safe return to his 
father of the young Benjamin, saying: “If I do not bring him back to 
you oa b> 4S *nxum.”’ If he does not bring Benjamin back, Judah will 
‘tassume the blame,”’ will ‘‘stand condemned,” convicted by the circum- 
stances.’ A similar meaning for the assumed parallel ywrn hardly re- 
quires demonstration. The hiph‘il commonly means ‘‘to convict’”’ and 


8 Or, e. g., Gen 24 35 and Ps 33 9. 

9 Volz, op. cit., p. 274, recognizes the logical relationship implicit in the consecutive 
imperfect, but his interpretation of xunn leads him to different conclusions, reflecting 
(if such generalizations may be permitted) New, more than Old, Testament theology. 

1 Cf, Exod 101£.; II Sam 241 ff. 

Cf, the similar comparison in Isa 1 18 where sins, not virtues, are compared: 
“If your sins be as scarlet...” 

12 Gen 43 9 (cf. 44 32). 

3 For the verb in this context, the Buhl edition of Gesenius’ Hebrew dictionary 
(Leipzig, 1921) recognizes the meaning: ‘als Siinder, schuldbeladen dastehen” and for 
the hiph‘il in Isa 29 21 the corresponding meaning ‘‘als schuldig hinstellen.” Interesting 
in this connection is B. Duhm’s comment on Isa 29 21 (in Nowack’s Handkommentar, 
Das Buch Jesaia, Gottingen, 1892, p. 190). He suggests that x’unn means “fiir einen 
xon erklaren,” and that s’ynn is the business of an accuser or denouncer and y*wan the 
business of a judge. 
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frequent reference is made to the innocent convicted unjustly. For 
example, Job complains: *3y"w-y °D p7xx ox “Even though I am righteous, 
my own mouth must condemn me.” And in a passage in Exodus, the 
two verbs xvn and yw occur together in a meaning similar to that 
required in the Isaiah couplet. After hail has destroyed all the vegeta- 
tion of Egypt, Pharaoh says to Moses and Aaron: pxn ‘7 nym non 
m’ywan -nyi "81 (Exod 9 27). This also is no admission of guilt. Pharaoh 
can be saying no more than this: (By the destruction which the hail 
has wrought) this time I stand condemned; Yahweh is in the right, 
while I and my people are in the wrong. 

This is the sense in which the synonyms xunn and ywnn are used in 
the couplet in Isa 64 and the whole may now be understood so: 

“Behold, because Thou wast wroth we are presumed guilty; 

Thou hidest Thyself and we stand convicted. 
Yea, we are all of us become as an unclean thing 
And all our virtues as a filthy rag.” 

If this interpretation is right, a rare spirit breathes through this 
composition — one akin to the spirit of the author of Job. This spokes- 
man of a people crawling in the dust dares to point an accusing finger 
at God. Because of the calamity which in his unprovoked wrath God 
has let befall his people, this people has become suspect. Judea, too — 


the national counterpart of Job — is presumed guilty, convicted by the 
circumstances that foes have laid low its capital city and sanctuary. 
The author cannot, to be sure, entirely elude the conventions of his 
medium. He is writing a lament; and in the pattern of a lament, an 
admission of guilt is an important if not essential motif. It is not sur- 
prising, then, to find in the composition some reference to sin and guilt, 
even in the immediately following verses: 


“Thou hast delivered us up to our sin’’ (64 6). 
“Our sin like the wind is bearing us away”’ (64 5). 
“Remember not our guilt forever” (64 8). 


What is surprising is this: that the author is able sufficiently to 
escape the bonds of the form to air so openly his grievances against God: 


“‘We have long been as those not ruled by Thee 
Even as those not bearing Thy name’”’ (63 19). 
‘Why dost Thou make us err from Thy ways 
And harden our heart that we fear Thee not?’’ (63 17) 


%4 Job 9 20; cf., also, 9 29; 10 2; 156; Prov 17 15, and Ps 109 7 where nouns related 
to the two verbs xun and yw are paired and where it appears a conviction in court is 
not necessarily proof of guilt. 

This interpretation of xunn in the couplet was anticipated in part by Delitzsch. 
Cf. Keil u. Delitzsch, Biblischer Commentar iiber das A.T., Jesaia 2nd ed., Leipzig, 
1869, p. 649 (‘‘...so stehen wir denn als Siinder, als Schuldige da — die Strafe hat 
Isr. vor der Welt und vor sich selber als das hingestellt was es ist’’). 
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— that he can even say in the words of our couplet: 


“Behold because Thou wast wroth we are presumed guilty; 
Thou hidest Thyself and we stand convicted. 
Yea, we are all of us become as an unclean thing 
And all our virtues as a filthy rag.” 


Most startling of all is the last of these phrases: ‘“‘and all our virtues 
as a filthy rag.’’ “All our virtues,” those acts even which we call meri- 
torious, even they find no acceptance; nothing we can do is good enough. 

In the eighth pre-Christian century, Amos or the first Isaiah would 
have called this spirit stubborn pride or worse, and in its historical 
context it is, to say the least, heretical. Yet this spirit does exist, and 
not in isolation. The author of this couplet is only one of a company 
of stout hearts who, like Job, hold fast to their righteousness (Job 27 6). 





PSALM 93 


HELEN GENEVIEVE JEFFERSON 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 


EVERAL important and controversial critical questions are in- 

volved in the interpretation of Ps 93. Some scholars hold that 
this psalm is pre-exilic, a cultic song originating in enthronement 
ceremonies connected with the New Year’s Festival.t Others hold that 
it is late, influenced by prophetic thought and especially by the ideas of 
Deutero-Isaiah. Buttenwieser? believes that it was composed by that 
prophet. 

Another critical question is its relation to Pss 96-98. Is it an inde- 
pendent unit, or is it merely part of a larger composition comprising 
those psalms? The latter is the view of Buttenwieser. Briggs holds a 
similar theory, but he includes Pss 99 and 100 with the others men- 
tioned above. 


A CANAANITISH PSALM 


That Ps 93 shows a close relation to Ugaritic literature tends to 
support those who think it pre-exilic in origin. Gaster‘ calls attention 
to its parallels to Ugaritic mythology. The vocabulary of the psalm 
has a large number of words which have roots paralleled in Ugaritic, 
approximately three out of four. This is substantially higher than the 
average for the Psalms as a whole. Patton’ reports that 46% of all 
roots appearing in the Psalms are found in Ugaritic literature. 

In Ps 931 there are four words which so far do not have Ugaritic 
parallels. The first of these is Yahweh. It is well known that divine 
names in some psalms have been altered by substituting Elohim for 
Yahweh. If this psalm was Canaanitish, it is possible that Ba‘al or 
some other name may have stood where Yahweh is used here. The 
other words in v. 1 not found in Ugaritic literature are ms, ban and mw. 

Verse 2 contains two non-Ugaritic words t& and jo. If this is an 


: S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, II, p. 3, 47 et al. 
2M. Buttenwieser, The Psalms, pp. 321 ff. 
3C. H. Briggs, The Psalms, v. 2, ICC, pp. 300 f. 
4T. H. Gaster, “The Battle of. the Rain and the Sea: An Ancient Nature Myth” 
in Iraq, IV (1937), p. 24. 
5 J. H. Patton, Canaanite Parallels in the Book of Psalms, p. 32. 
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ancient hymn that has been revised the preposition 1» may have been 
substituted for ba or la which had a variety of meanings in Ugaritic 
including that of from. 

Verse 3 contains no word not paralleled in Ugaritic. This verse 
includes one hapax legomenon wo (breakers?). In Ugaritic there is a 
verb with similar root meaning to pound or mix. Cassuto’ cites a possible 
parallel in I AB 5:2—3 where dkyn is used in parallel construction with rbn. 

Verse 4 contains only Yahweh and j» as non-Ugaritic words. 

Verse 5, which some scholars believe may be a later addition,’ con- 
tains three words with no Ugaritic parallels ny, 10s, and msi. 

There are characteristics of style which give additional evidence 
pointing to a possible early Canaanitish background. It does not use 
the definite article; Ugaritic apparently had none. Ugaritic uses waw 
conjunctive rarely if at all; this Psalm does not use waw at all. Ugaritic 
often uses the tricolon. Patton’ cites Ps 933 as an example of this 
from the Psalms. Other examples cited by him are Ps 291, 29; 4, 5a; 
and Ps 967. Ps 29 has been called a Phoenician hymn by Ginsberg.9 
Ps 96 is considered an enthronement hymn very closely related to ~ 
Ps 93. The tricolon in Ps 967 is a quotation with alteration of Ps 
29 1,2. In addition to being a tricolon Ps 933 shows another trait 
common in Ugaritic literature, a type of parallelism in which the first 
hemistich is repeated with only one member changed.*® In this verse 
the same subject and verb are used three times n)77) Nv: (the floods 
have lifted up): first with the vocative Yahweh, second with the object 
odip, third with the object 97." 

One of the chief objections to considering Ps 93 and the other en- 
thronement psalms as pre-exilic is their advanced theology.% It seems 
incredible that the exalted concept of Yahweh and the universalism of 
the prophets could have come from that period. Surprisingly enough, it 
is just at this point that Ps 93 displays marked similarity to Ugaritic 
literature. Patton‘ points out parallels in thought-pattern between the 
Psalms and Ugaritic. El, the supreme god of the Ugaritic pantheon, is 
given many of the attributes which the Psalmists give to Yahweh. 
Brief as it is, Ps 93 contains three of these attributes. El is eternal, El 
is king, El is enthroned either in heaven or on earth. A fourth point 


6 Umberto Cassuto, Tarbiz, 13.4, 1942, p. 212. 

7C. F. Kent, Songs, Hymns, and Prayers of the Old Testament, p. 117. 

8 Op. cit., p. 9. 

9H. L. Ginsberg, ‘A Phoenician Hymn in the Psalter” in Atti del XIX Cong. 
Intern. degli Orientalisti (1935), pp. 472-6 (Unavailable to me). 

10 Patton, op. cit., p. 8. 

1 Cassuto calls attention to the perfect followed by the imperfect in Ps 38 12, 
93 3, paralleled in Ugaritic 67 I 16-17 et al. in Tarbiz 12.3, 1941, p. 171. 

2 R. Pfeiffer, An Introduction to the Old Testament, p. 633. 

3 Op. cit., pp. 16-19. 
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of contact is the word n170. Ba‘al’s palace is located in the heights of 
the north. One of the two words used in Ugaritic for heights is identical 
with the Hebrew o170 of Ps 934. Patton points out that this word as 
used in the Psalms almost always transcends the local and geographic 
meaning that it had in Ugaritic. It has acquired a moral quality and 
denotes the pre-eminence and exaltation of Yahweh. In Ps 934 it 
seems to denote pre-eminence over the sea without much ethical con- 
notation. 

The evidence of vocabulary, style, and thought-content agree in 
pointing to an early, possibly Canaanitish, origin of this psalm. Although 
its origin may be pre-exilic, this does not necessarily mean the Israelitish 
borrowing was early. Albright" states that most of the borrowing of 
Ugaritic occurred in exilic and post-exilic times. This supports Gaster’s 
view that the Israelites took over hymnic patterns without the primitive 
cultic pantomime with which they were originally associated. 


RELATION TO DEUTERO-ISAIAH 


The relation of Ps 93 to Deutero-Isaiah must be examined. If it can 
be shown that Deutero-Isaiah wrote this psalm, or that its author was 
influenced by him, it cannot be pre-exilic. 

The vocabulary of the psalm shows a distinct relation to Deutero- 
Isaiah, four out of five words being found in Isa 40-55. In v. 1 my and 
ban are the only ones not in these chapters, in v. 2 there are none, in 
v. 3 only oD7 (the hapax legomenon), in v. 4 78 and AD, in v. 5 
ny and msi. One reason for the very high percentage of parallels is 
that this psalm is composed of common words, about 71% occurring 
100 times or more in the Old Testament. Three occur between 50-100 
times: nity, ty, om. The less common words are 78, 8, M8, MN), 
wo, awa, ban. Of these ten words which are more important critically 
Ugaritic has parallels for five 18, ix, ty, awd, and o170; Deutero- 
Isaiah four “x, WD, Ty, DID. 

The parallels in thought are equally as important as those of vocabu- 
lary both in Deutero-Isaiah and Ugaritic. In Isa 451s Yahweh is 
spoken of as establishing the world. An important point in Deutero- 
Isaiah’s theology is Yahweh’s control over the forces of nature. He is 
Creator and Ruler of the heavens and the earth. The sea is also under 
his control. This is clearly set forth in Isa 51 9,10. Here the author 
alludes to the ancient Rahab (Tiamat) myth, giving Yahweh the role 
of victor over the primeval sea-monster. Some interpret 933 as a 


«4 W. F. Albright, ‘Recent Progress in North Canaanite Research” in BASOR, 
70 (1938), p. 23n. 
ts T. H. Gaster, “‘Psalm 29” in JOR, XXXVII (1949), p. 64. 
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reference to this myth. Yahweh’s dominion over the sea is also ex- 
pressed in Isa 51 15, which is similar in thought to Ps 93 4, but not in 
vocabulary. A third concept common to both is found in the same 
chapter. In Isa 51 9 the phrase ty wad is used which Ps 931 predicates 
of Yahweh. The former uses it in the imperative, addressing it to the 
“arm of Yahweh.’’ The same phrase is used in Isa 521 where it is 
addressed to Zion. A fourth concept common to both is found in Isa 
52 7 where God is spoken of as king. The divine name used is Elohim, 
not Yahweh, and the pointing of 75» differs. In Isa 41 21 Yahweh is 
called the King of Jacob, in Isa 446 King of Israel, in Isa 43 15 your 
King (Israel’s). A fifth concept common to both is the eternity of God. 
Isa 40 28 speaks of Yahweh as Eternal God obiy ondbx. Deutero-Isaiah 
does not use that other expression for everlasting of Ps 93, om 4rd. 

These affinities of thought and vocabulary indicate some sort of 
relation between Ps 93 and Deutero-Isaiah. Few would accept Butten- 
wieser’s theory that the latter is the author of the psalm." A study of 
its style does not corroborate that hypothesis. It lacks many of the 
literary traits listed by Kohler’? as characteristic of Isa 40-55. It has 
no prolonged sentences, no interrogative sentences, no oracles, no quoted 
exclamations, no as-like comparisons, no words in a series, and no use 
of the copula waw. The last trait is particularly important. Deutero- 
Isaiah uses this word 609 times in 333 verses, an average of almost two 
to a verse. I doubt if one could find five consecutive verses in Deutero- 
Isaiah which do not contain it. 

In view of stylistic differences, the affinities between this psalm and 
Deutero-Isaiah are better explained as a possible literary dependency 
rather than identity of authorship. If the psalm is old, as those who 
interpret it as an enthronement psalm believe, its author could not 
have been dependent on Deutero-Isaiah. Either the psalm is not old, or 
the influence was in the other direction. That Deutero-Isaiah knew and 
reflected the language and ideas of this psalm is a tentative hypothesis. 


RELATION TO PsALms 96-99 


Further light on the question may be found by studying the relation 
of Ps 93 to Pss 96-99. Is the former a part of one long poem composed 
of these five Psalms?!* A study of its vocabulary shows that 47% of 
the words of Ps 93 is found in Ps 96, 31% in Ps 97, 29% in Ps 98 and 


6 Op. cit., p. 721 ff. 

17L. Kohler, Deuterojesaja (Jesaja 40-55) Stilkritisch Untersucht, pp. 57-101. 

*8T have included Ps 99 in the group because it is considered an enthronement 
Psalm. Buttenwieser does not include it in the group attributed to Deutero-Isaiah; 
Briggs, however, includes it and also Ps 100 with the others as a part of a single com- 
position. 
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32% in Ps 99. For the most part these words are common ones. Of 
the less common words all four contain ban; both Ps 96 and Ps 99 con- 
tain ty; Ps 96 contains ww; Ps 99 ney and omp. The evidence from 
vocabulary is indecisive, partly because Ps 93 is so short and the others 
also are not long. 

It cannot be argued that the author avoided repeating himself. 
Pss 96-98 quote each other and also other psalms.'? The quotations 
in Pss 96-98 of each other may be in the nature of refrains. Ps 93 does 
not have these refrains — unless 93 1c be considered one. Also it does 
not have the frequent quotation of other psalms. Like Ps 93, Ps 99 
does not have the refrains or the quotations. Buttenwieser seems to be 
correct in not including Ps 99, in whole or in part, in a unit with the 
others. 

It may be argued that Pss 96-98 are quoted from rather than quot- 
ing others. Most commentators, however, would agree that the tricolon 
in Ps 96 is quoted from Ps 29 rather than the reverse. Ps 29 is believed 
to be ancient; moreover, the variation in the first stichos “‘sons of God’’ 
(Ps 29 1a) seems more original than “‘kindreds of the peoples” (Ps 96 7a). 
This shows the author of Ps 96 was not averse to borrowing from other 
psalms. That the trait is also common to Ps 97 and Ps 98 favors the 
theory that all three may have formed a single composition, or were 
by the same author. 

Turning to thought content we find the following similarities. All 
five psalms contain the idea of Yahweh as King. The roaring of the 
sea, SO prominent in Ps 93, is mentioned in Ps 96 11. Ps 97 contains the 
general idea of Yahweh’s supremacy over the forces of nature found in 
both Ps 93 and Ps 96. It also contains the idea of the exaltation of 
Yahweh of Ps 93 4, using }vby rather than np to express it. Ps 98 7 
also refers to the roar of the sea, using a phrase of Ps 96 1. The next 
verse uses the word nim) with the sense of floods as in Ps 933. Ps 99 
contains the idea of the exaltation of Yahweh, using the same root as 
the one of Ps 93 4. The evidence, although it may indicate some rela- 
tion, is not strong enough to prove that they were writtcn by the author 
of Ps 93. 

There are certain literary characteristics which are unfavorable to 
the theory that Ps 93 originally belonged with the other four psalms as 
part of a single composition. First, Ps 93 does not use the article, the 
others do: Ps 96 six times in 13 verses, Ps 97 six times in twelve verses, 
Ps 98 five times in 9 verses, Ps 99 only twice in 9 verses. Second, waw 


19 Ps 96 1a is equivalent to Ps 98 1a, Ps 33 3a, Isa 42 10a; Ps 96 4a to Ps 48 1a; Ps 
96 10c to Ps 67 4b; Ps 96 11b to Ps 98 7a; Ps 96 13 to Ps 98 9. Ps 97 2b is equivalent to 
Ps 89 14; Ps 97 3ca to Ps 77 18; Ps 976 to Ps 506; Ps 97 8 to Ps 48 11; Ps 97 12a to Ps 
32 11a; Ps 97 12b to Ps 30 4b. Ps 98 1a is equivalent to Ps 96 1a et al.; Ps 98 4a to Ps 
100 1a; Ps 98 7a to Ps 96 11b; Ps 98 9 to Ps 96 13. 
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is not found in Ps 93; the others have it: Ps 96 six times in 13 verses, 
Ps 97 nine times in 12 verses, Ps 98 seven times in 9 verses, Ps 99 eleven 
times in 9 verses. Third, Ps 93 does not use words in pairs or series as 
Deutero-Isaiah does. The other psalms show this trait: Ps 96 three 
times, Ps 97 twice, Ps 98 five times, Ps 99 three times. By itself this is 
not too significant, but it is one more bit of evidence favoring the theory 
of a different author for Ps 93. The evidence from style supports the 
theory that Pss 96-98 are by one author. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The relation to Ugaritic literature favors the pre-exilic dating 
of Ps 93. 

2. Deutero-Isaiah did not write the psalm. If it is pre-exilic, he 
may have known it. 

3. The psalm may be related to the other enthronement Psalms, 
96-99, but not as a part of one long poem, nor is it by the same author. 

4. Pss 96-98, however, do seem to have been by the same author 
and may have originally formed a single composition. 





NOTES ON PSALM 68 
SAMUEL IWRY 


BALTIMORE HEBREW COLLEGE 


HERE is scarcely another Psalm in the entire Psalter which has 
produced as many exegetical differences amongst scholars as 
Psalm 68. Not only does it swarm with obscure expressions and phrases, 
but the psalm as a whole has hitherto defied every critical attempt at 
analysis, interpretation, and dating. Although occasionally some agree- 
ment has been reached by scholars in regard to the Gattung of this 
chapter — that it is a triumphal song or hymn — the question of what 
victory it celebrates or what events in Israel’s history had given birth 
to it still remains unsolved, just as in the case of many other Psalms. 
At one time Psalm 68 was ascribed by many scholars to the Macca- 
bean period! (as is usual and understandable for a generation of scholars 
who labored without benefit of the Ugaritic literature, and indeed, the 
recently discovered collection of Maccabean psalms). Next, it was 
recognized as belonging at least partially to the time of the Judges? 
and described as a hymn of war and victory in the style of Deborah.s 
The suggestion came that it was a Davidic or Solomonic victory song 
celebrating a defeat of robber bands in Hauran,‘* or perhaps over the 
Edomites.5 Again, it was interpreted as a description of the march of 
the Divine Presence from Sinai to Zion® rather than as a typical hymn 
of victory. It was taken by others to have been composed in praise of 
God’s kingship as expressed on New Year’s Day.’ Finally, may be men- 


t Haupt, AJSL, XXIII, 1906-1907, p. 220; Duhm, Die Psalmen, 2. Ausg., Tiibingen, 
1922, p. 174. The latter refers the psalm to the celebration of certain enterprises of 
Alexander Jannaeus. : 

2 Buttenwieser, “‘The Oldest Psalm: Psalm 68B,” JAOS 51 (1931), p. 365; The 
Psalms, Chicago, 1938, pp. 30-52. 

3 Delitzsch, F., The Psalms, London, 1888. He mentions also the view of Béttcher 
that the psalm is a “‘festal song of triumph composed in the time of Hezekiah” 
(p. 279). 

4 Eerdmans, “Psalm Ixviii,”” Exp. Times, 46 (1934-1935), p. 169. 

5 Aistleitner, BZ, XIX (1931), pp. 29-39. 

6 Wutz, F., Die Psalmen, Textcritisch Untersucht, Miinchen, 1925, pp. 167-174. 

7 Schmidt, Hans, Die Psalmen (Handb. z. A.T.), Tiibingen, 1934, pp. 125-131. 
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tioned the contention that the psalm is an eschatological vision to which 
some war songs have been added.’ 

The reason for such a divergence of opinion among the commen- 
tators, as Cassuto has rightly pointed out,’ is that each has singled out 
a particular passage or phrase of this psalm which was judged to hint 
at a certain idea or event, and then claimed as characteristic for the 
psalm in part or in its entirety. And since the psalm abounds in themes 
and motifs, each in itself rather ambiguously expressed, scholars stretched 
their ingenuity to the breaking point in attempting to force them all 
into one mold. 

Cassuto, with his usual good judgment, discards the assumptions of 
other exegetes as not doing justice to all the problems involved, but at 
the same time he himself entertains the idea of seeking out a given 
detail which by appearing repeatedly would indicate the general ten- 
dency of the psalm. By following this method and after carefully 
examining the available Ugaritic parallels and archaic Hebrew ex- 
pressions indicating both the antiquity of Psalm 68 and the metamor- 
phosis which the Canaanite expressions underwent in the milieu of the 
psalmist, he discovers a pivotal idea, manifest in the opening (vv. 2-4), 
the close (vv. 33-36), and the middle (v. 20), which suggests to Cassuto 
that the psalm as a whole is to be characterized as a prayer of trust 
comparable to the Psalm of Habbakuk.’ The psalm thus turns out to 
be a prayer for the smashing defeat of the enemy and the immediate 
deliverance of Israel: niywiod bx 19 ONT (v. 21). 

However, when Cassuto deals with the main body of the psalm, 
which he divides into two main portions (vv. 6-19 and 21-32) each con- 


sisting of seven™* distinct stanzas, he is ready to admit that his fourteen 


stanzas are not even loosely connected with each other except by a 
bridge in the form of the central idea in the middle of the two portions 
(v. 20). To him these fourteen stanzas are but a series of independent 
illustrations, each depicting another recollection of God’s wonderful 
feats for the sake of His people. Unlike Buttenwieser, who divides the 
psalm into 68A and 68B, the latter much older than the former, and 

8 Gunkel-Begrich, Einl. in die Psalmen, Gottingen, 1933, p. 345. 

9 Tarbiz, XII, 1941, pp. 1-27. Here one may find a survey of the pertinent literature. 

t0 Hupfeld arrived at a similar conclusion concerning Psalm 68, which he terms a 
Gebet-Psalm or Bitte (Die Psalmen, I1. Gotha, 1888, p. 138). 


toa Cassuto thinks that the number ‘7’ was intentionally chosen for both main 
portions, and that the psalm is arranged in a chronological sequence. 
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points to four gaps in between, Cassuto breaks up the whole psalm into 
twenty fragments which are strung together on the basis of a supposed 
central idea. 5 

Without entering into further discussion about the number of 
separate units which make up the text of Psalm 68, their mutual rela- 
tion, if any," or their juxtaposition in context, the writer would like to 
present at this point a suggestion made by Prof. Albright” that we 
have here rather a collection of incipits of hymns or songs put together 
in the form of a catalogue. Such incipits of poetical compositions, 
known to the people of their time and still comprehensible to the 
listeners by way of older tradition, do appear occasionally in other parts 
of the Bible, e.g. Gen 4 23; Num 1035; 2117; [Sam 187; Isa 23 16. 
The ancient literatures of Babylonia as preserved in cuneiform also 
present us with examples of hymn catalogues which seem to indicate 
that such compilations were not uncommon. If we look on Psalm 68 
as a catalogue of incipiis of poems, stemming from different times and 
various occasions, we eliminate at once the necessity of many unwar- 
ranted adjustments and exegetical harmonizations. Instead, we can 
deal with each incipit as with a separate unit at its face value (some of 
them are primitive indeed) ;“ and, in keeping with our revised methods 
and limits's of textual criticism, we may be able to arrive at certain 
solutions within the limits of the original consonantal text of some 
difficult parts of the Psalm. 

One such suggestion concerning v. 15 may be interesting in this con- 
nection. The Masoretic text preserves the reading: oon "10 wba 
Tin?¥a 120p 73. 

The preposition with the suffix 73 has been found to cause great 


difficulties, lacking any relation to the context and making the verse 


1 Schmidt, op. cit., “‘Jeder Versuch, sie miteinander in Verbindung zu bringen 
oder etwa gar eine Gedankenfolge in ihnen zu erkennen, ist umsonst.” 

2 This suggestion was developed by Prof. Albright in a seminar on Ps 68 held at 
Johns Hopkins in 1949; cf. now W. F. Albright, ‘A Catalogue of Early Hebrew Lyric 
Poems (Psalm LXVIII),” HUCA, XXIII (1950-51), p. 23. 

33 For example, cf. the recently elucidated Sumerian catalogues (Kramer, S. N., 
“Two Sumerian Catalogues,"”” BASOR 88 [1942], pp. 10-19). Egyptian catalogues 
have been dealt with by Reisner, Brugach, and others. Assyrian examples are also 
well known. 

™4 “There is nothing as primitive as this anywhere else in the Psalter.” (Butten- 
weiser referring to vv. 10-14, op. cit., p. 366). 

1s See Ralph Marcus, “On the Textual Criticism of the Bible,” JBL, LXVIII 
(March, 1949), p. 34. 
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thoroughly obscure. The versions too, beginning with the LXX, read 
these words in the same way as in the received MT. 

In addition, the name pods has not been definitively identified 
topographically. Is it to be connected with Jebel en-Naseb in the 
Hauran region™ or to the mountain in the vicinity of Shechem™ (Judg 
94s)? At all events the great majority of commentators understand 
‘v. 15 as an allusion to a great military victory coincident with a miracu- 
lous snow storm on Zalmon which impeded the escape of the coalition 
of kings. Accordingly, various emendations were offered: ow nya, 
bw ana, or dwnza Q>nwna). 

It seems to me that instead of looking for unspecified miracles it 
would be better to interpret this expression as a description of a natural 
phenomenon on a low mountain in a climate where the snow melts as 
soon as it falls. The proposed reading would then be: 


po>sa bw wane ood “Ww wpa 


“When Shaddai scattered the kings 
as snow dries up in Zalmon”’ 


The 3 in MT is due to similarity to 5 in Hebrew paleography, and 
the missing Y is due to a common haplography. The root WNj in a 
similar connection appears in Jer 18 14: 

i332 128 "Wy WEB at 
mona op oy on why oN 


In the latter verse one may perhaps read to improve the text: 


pad iow tw as Daryn 
odors opp Oa; OD WHY ON 


The * of DAty’n is enclitic; WX or WS meaning ‘‘flint’”’ which is strewn 
abundantly over the plains of northern Palestine." O°3t for O° is a 
case of confusion of similar letters; o’p has been lost by a simple 
haplography. 

In both instances (Ps 68 15; Jer 18 14), YN would mean (in the nzf‘al) 
“dry up’ or “leave” as parallel to JtY. Other lexicographical evidence 

16 F, M. Abel, Géographie de la Palestine, 11, Paris, 1938, p. 216. 

17 Schmidt, op. cit., p. 129. 

8 So I am informed by Professor Albright. 


19 Cf. Gesenius-Buhl (16th ed.), ad loc.; M. Z. Segal, Hebr. Eng. Dict., Tel Aviv, 
1946; cf. Mandelkern, Concordantiae, etc., ad loc. 
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points to a meaning for WN) of “root up,” or “destroy”: win, Jer 110 
(if the reading should be gal), van) Ezek 19 12 (most probably the 
passive of gal).27 The word WAND as proposed for Ps 68 15 would then 
have to be-vocalized in one of the following forms: (1) mif‘al inf. contr. 
WNIID: WHIID like *)1377D: 41377) Ps 68 3, and then by a possible con- 
tamination with y"Y verbs like Aramaic WWM would become WAiID or 
WHAID; (2) hif‘d inf. WNID: WAID like VDT: 10D7 (which acquires 
intransitive meaning, Ges. § 53d); (3) hof‘al infinitive OAD; possible 
on the basis of infinitive absolutes like 7371, 1377 Jos 9 24. 

This slight emendation would yield a better and more plausible 
reading for the above-mentioned verse without dealing undue violence 
to the consonantal text. 


20 WAN) can also be understood here as “dried up” reading the following word 
719N2 instead of 7M} as it can be construed from the passage as a whole (vv. 12-14). 
2 Cf. Gesen.-Kautzsch, § 53 u. 








NOTE ON JOB 284 


LEROY WATERMAN 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


T IS a striking fact that, although the writer of Job 28 apparently 
knew more about the process of mining than any other writer in 
the Bible if not more than any other known ancient writer, as the text 
stands he has no word for miner and no term for, that necessary equip- 
ment of all underground workers, namely, some source of artificial light. 
This is the more noticeable inasmuch as in v. 3 he is at particular pains 
to emphasize the fact that some one who is not named “‘puts an end to 
darkness.”” Most English translations go wrong at this point and ob- 
scure the issue by inserting the word “man,” which is not in the text. 
Furthermore it is perfectly evident that the writer is not speaking of 
man in general, but only of the particular man who works in the mine, 
as he goes on to say that “the searches out to the farthest bound the 
precious stones that are found only in the thick darkness and black 
gloom”’ of the mine. There appears to be no possibility in such wording 
that strip mining is referred to, and we know that the Egyptians in the 
3rd millenium B.C. made very deep shafts (Cf. Ebert, in Reallexicon 
der Vorgeschichte, Bd. I, pp. 416 ff.). 

Could it be that the writer would go to such lengths to emphasize 
the ability to overcome the darkness of the mine and then never give 
the slightest hint of the means by which alone this was made possible? 
The question arises what means of artificial lighting in mines in the 
post-exilic period was known, of which our author may be presumed to 
have had knowledge? We know of at least three. These are (1) the use 
of small wood fagots that could be burned in the mine with a minimum 
of smoke; and (2) the building of large fires in a mine shaft on so- 
called ‘“‘fire platforms” are known and attested for prehistoric times 
(Cf. Ebert, ibid. esp. fig. 113). The purpose served by the fires was 
the heating of the adjoining rock surface, so that by throwing water 
upon it, while still hot, the surface would crack sufficiently to allow the 
rock to be broken up and the more valuable parts removed. (3) Reliefs 
from the 7th-6th Cen. B. C., representing men at work in a mine shaft 
with a lamp in the form of an amphora suspended from the ceiling are 
found on Greek sacred plaques, known as the Corinthian p-i-n-a-k-e-s 
of the Berlin Antiquarium Museum. (See Albert Neuberger in Technik 
des Altertums, p. 6, figs. 2 and 3. I am indebted for this and the preced- 
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ing reference to the kindness of Prof. Erich Ebeling of the Univ. of 
Berlin). 

There is indication that in vv. 5-6 the writer is referring to No. (2): 
“underneath it is overturned (or broken up) as by fire” (5b). “Its 
stones are the source of sapphires, that contain particles of gold” (v. 6). 
A common English rendering of the last clause: “‘and it has dust of 
gold” misses the point entirely, and is due to a false and misleading 
literalism. ‘It,’ based on Heb. 1b, refers to “sapphires.” The term 
translated sapphires, namely Heb. s-a-p-p-i-r, comes from Assyrian 
saparu to scratch (cf. supru, finger-nail). As applied to stone it means 
the stone that is so hard it will scratch other stones (See Campbell 
Thompson, Assyrian Chemistry, p. 101). This is certainly the sappheiros 
of the Greeks (Theophrastus, xliii, speaks of sapphirus ‘spotted as it 
were with gold,” and Pliny NH., xxxvii, 38, 39 says “‘the sapphirus has 
spots of gold.”” But what we have here is neither real gold nor true 
sapphires, rather it is lapis lazuli spangled with iron pyrites, that look 
like specks of gold (See A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and 
Industries, 1948, p. 455). The clause should therefore be rendered: 
“Its stones are the source of lapis lazuli flecked with golden (or gold- 
like) particles.”” This kind of lapis is still known to the jewelry trade as 
Russian lapis. The ancient source of this lapis was from mines in 
Badakshan in the Kokcha valley, between the Hindu Kush Mts., and 
the Oxus, east of the Caspian Sea. ‘‘In these mines the rock is split by 
fire to obtain the three kinds of lapis’? (see Campbell Thompson, 
A Dictionary of Assyrian Chemistry and Geology, 1936, pp. 130-134). 

Our author must have known of the ordinary household lamp, but 
the question is here raised whether v. 4 did not originally contain evi- 
dence that he knew of its use in mining also. This verse is without 
doubt most difficult and problematical and the crux of the entire passage. 
On the meaning as it stands, see G. B. Gray’s notes in ICC on Job, 
vol. II. Nearly every word in the verse raises a problem either as to its 
meaning or its construction or both. It has been rendered in a great 
variety of ways. Literally as pointed it reads: “He breaks open a 
stream-bed from with a resident alien. They are forgotten of foot. 
They hang down limp or waver, vacillate, from men, they stagger or 
zigzag.’’ The shadows that rest upon these words are nothing short of 
the blackness of a deep mine. There is indication that some one is 
moving about but it is not evident who is acting or to what end. 

By a slight change in one letter, the scene lights up and is com- 
pletely changed. It now reads: “The people of the lamp break open 
passageways (stream beds) that are forgotten of the foot, that wind 
about, a zigzag course far from men.” The basis for this reading is 
2 oy adm pap. The joining of the first o to the preceding word repre- 
sents no alteration of the consonantal text, so that the only essential 
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change is that of 2 to "3. bm) which means a valley with its brook or 
stream is suitable for a passageway in a mine, particularly one that is 
developed by following the devious meandering of water, percolating 
through limestone rock, like that in the Palestine area. or as in the 
limestone cave region of Kentucky. 

As vv. 3-4 stand, there is no identifiable subject given in either 
verse. Verse 3 states the general result or accomplishment of the miner’s 
work and what makes it possible. Verse 4 expresses in detail the process 
and method of doing it. It was therefore very appropriate and effective 
to emphasize the results in v. 3, by what amounts to an impersonal 
construction, in accord with the preceding verses. This is also called 
for in English thus: “An end is put to darkness, and to the remotest 
bound the ore from the blackness and the dense darkness is searched 
out.” On the other hand, in v. 4 the description of the actual work 
presupposes a concrete, identifiable agent. Here the miner himself 
should appear. There is no excuse for his omission, and his absence is 
in itself sufficient to throw this verse into complete confusion. For as 
the verse stands, there is no agent described nor indication that he is 
even human, but if 3 was the original reading for 1, we have a per- 
fectly definite and concrete agent that explains everything in the verse, 
and all the antecedents become clear. Furthermore, : ny does not 
signify miners who wear lamps on their heads as is the modern 
custom, but a single lamp hung in the shaft ceiling would meet all 
the requirements. 

The things “‘forgotten’”’ are not the miners, so R. V., which is mani- 
festly wrong in any case, since miners do come out of the mine, but it 
is now definitely and clearly the passageways or mine shafts that are 
forgotten. Again it is not the miners who wind about etc., but rather 
these same passageways. Had the antecedents been clear formerly, 
such renderings as “hang” or ‘sway or swing to and fro” would have 
eliminated themselves, and in any case they ill befit the narrow and 
cramped confines of a mine. 

It is to be noted that if an original 13 (v. 4) were once misread "1 
the traditional pointing of the text is probably the best that could be 
done to save the verse from a complete blackout. But if the present 
"1 could in modern times, because of bad lighting, be misread 13 as has 
probably occurred more than once, the contrary error in ancient times 
is one easily accounted for. 

No attempt is here made to show that miners in ancient times were 
ever known as “people of the lamp.”’ Mining still in our time is a haz- 
ardous and forbidding task that has nothing pleasing to commend it. 
In ancient times it was infinitely more so, and as a result the work was 
mostly done by the forced labor of malefactors and prisoner slaves. 
There was thus nothing about it in the ancient world to make it a 
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calling that would ever give it a name, and hence reference to it in 
ancient literature is of the slightest and almost wholly incidental. 

Only the wonder of a poet, called forth by some of the choicer prod- 
ucts of mining could result in literary expression and characterization 
of the miners as in Job 28. Moreover our writer appears to be unique 
in his admiration for a very important aspect of the technique of min- 
ing, namely, the use of artificial light in the mine. This is clearly evident 
regardless of the proposed emendation. All of which, however, presup- 
poses a definite instrumentality or source of light, and only when that 
is supplied can clarity be restored to an otherwise desperately obscure 
verse, thereby furnishing a concrete subject desiderated by the context, 
by means of a phrasing, which we are well assured our author had the 
knowledge to formulate. 

Finally the subject of vv. 9-11 is not ‘‘man’’ (the word is absent 
here also), nor is it some indefinite being, but emphatically the miner 
with his lamp who, by that means, ‘‘can overturn mountains by the 
roots, and whose eye is thus enabled to see every precious thing, so 
that he can cut channels in the rocks and bind up the underground 
streams and bring forth to the light of day the thing that is otherwise 
hid.”” These verses presuppose the previous identification of the miner, 
and if this were done in v. 4, where there was the first need for it, our 


verses are straightforward in a well-knit context, but without it they 
are left hanging in the air. 





ECCLESIASTICUS IN THE SYNAGOGUE 
SERVICE 


CECIL ROTH 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


HAT the Hebrew Ecclesiasticus remained familiar to the Jews at 
least until the tenth century is well known: it is indeed referred to 

by Saadiah Gaon (882-942), whose version was furnished with the cantil- 
latory accents, like a Biblical text. It is moreover not only quoted in the 
Talmud and the allied literature, but also echoed in a significant fashion 
in parts of the liturgy compiled in Gaonic times (i. e. 6th—11th centuries). 
But at one point of the Jewish prayer-book we find more than an echo. 
An impressive feature of the traditional Synagogal worship for the 
Day of Atonement is the description of the sacrificial service on this 
solemnity in the Temple of Jerusalem, with its earnest and repeated 
confession of sin. This — the ‘Abodah (a nay) or [Temple] Service as it 
was termed — figures in all the traditional Jewish rites, but in different 
forms: for it seems to have been a point of pride for the medieval syna- 
gogal poets to try their hands at a composition of the sort. All however 
took as their basis the relevant portions of the Mishnah-tractate Yoma, 
in which the proceedings of the day are graphically described, some 
passages (e. g. the confessions) being included verbatim. The oldest text 
of the sort as yet known is that beginning m-27 ord onp om vyav 
two passages of which are quoted in the Talmud (T. B. Yoma 56b) as 
having been recited in the presence of the Babylonian scholar Rava 
(c. 280-352). This, the complete (or almost complete) text of which has 
recently been recovered,? no longer figures in any rite, having been 
superseded by more popular recensions of a later date. Israel Davidson, 
in his monumental Thesaurus of Medieval Hebrew Poetry, lists no fewer 
than thirty-five such compositions. Of these, the best known are that 


1 Cf. the 79 instances collected in Cowley-Neubauer, The Original Hebrew of .... 
Ecclesiasticus, p. xix ff., and Segal’s introduction to his edition (Jerusalem, 1933) 
p. xxvi ff. 

2]. Elbogen, Studien zur Geschichte des jtidischen Gottesdienstes (Berlin, 1907) 
pp. 57, 76-7, and Appendix, pp. 103-117. Cowley in his Notes on Hebrew Papyrus 
Fragments from Oxyrhyncus (Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, Il.iv., 1915) printed a 
tiny fragment, probably of the fourth century, which he conjectured to be part of an 
early ‘Abodah, but it is insufficient to serve as a basis for study. 

3 Some further texts of the sort have been recovered since the publication of this 
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in the Sephardi (i. e. Spanish and Portuguese) ritual by the early Pales- 
tinian payyetan Jose ben Jose (c. 450), beginning odiy mand mn: and that 
in the Ashkenazi (‘‘German’’) rite, m8 AN VAD M>D y°ON by the tenth- 
century Italian hymnologist, Meshullam ben Kalonymus. In the rituals 
of Avignon and Carpentras, the ‘Abodah is from the gifted pen of Abra- 
ham ibn Ezra. Asti, Fossano and Moncalvo, in North Italy, which 
preserved an ancient French rite, had the anonymous obi mind mn 
son 373, and the Roman ritual otxd mp avd mbp a>. Another version, 
by Solomon ibn Gabirol, has recently been discovered and published.‘ 

All of these compositions follow precisely the same plan. It seems 
as though originally the plain prose account of the Mishnah was recited 
at this stage of the service. In due course, the precentors extemporized 
flowery introductions and elaborated the text with poetical interpola- 
tions; and finally the synagogal poets (themselves precentors in the first 
instance) developed this tradition into the present form, vying among 
themselves for the privilege of having their versions introduced into the 
liturgy of this solemn occasion. It became customary for the ritual of 
the ‘Abodah to begin with a cursory survey of the history of humanity 
from Adam downwards, culminating as it were in the organization of 
Divine worship under Aaron and his sons, which reached its climax on 
this day of days. And in at least thirteen of the texts now extant’ the 
recitation ends with a panegyric of the High Priest, always conceived 


on very much the same pattern. It is sufficient to quote some of these 
to indicate their scope: — 


Ashkenazi Rite, ed. Davis and Adler, pp. 166-7: 


In truth how glorious was the High Priest as he came forth from the Holy of Holies 
in perfect peace. 


As the brightness of the vaulted canopy of heaven [was the countenance of the 
Priest] 

As lightnings flashing from the splendour of the Chayoth. 

As the celestial blue in the thread of the fringes. 

As the iridescence of the rainbow in the storm-clouds. 

As the glory wherewith the Rock has clothed his pious servants. 

As a rose planted in the midst of a pleasant garden. 

As a diadem set on the brow of a king. 

As the mirror of love in the face of a bridegroom. 

As a halo of purity shining forth from the mitre of holiness. 


great work: cf. Studies of the Research Institute for Hebrew Poetry, iv.218-238 (two texts): 
and S. Widder’s catalogue of the Kaufman Genizah fragments in Semitic Studies in 
Memory of Immanuel Léw (Budapest, 1947), Hebrew section, §§ 26, 71, and additional 
note on p. 113. 

4 Cf. Elbogen in the Hebrew review, haZofeh, vi. 60 ff. 


5 To the twelve enumerated by Davidson is to be added one catalogued by Widder, 
ut supra. 
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As one that abideth in secret, beseeching the presence of the King 
As the morning star shining in the borders of the East. 


Sephardi rite, ed. Gaster, pp. 175-6: 


And thus, how glorious was the High Priest, when he came forth from the Sanctuary 
in peace. 

As an amethyst set in a crown. 

As a ruby fixed in the mitre. 

As a carbuncle displayed in the ephod. 
As a diamond exposed in the breast-plate. 
As a bright jasper resplendent like a star. 
As the onyx on marble columns. 

As crystal set in gold. 

As a topaz set in a seal. 

As a sparkling emerald. .... 

As the moon in her greatest luster. 

As the sun when it rises in its splendor. 
As the sun, in its noon-day giory.... 


Avignon rite (Amsterdam 1766) p. 98: Carpentras rite (Amsterdam 1739) 
p. 117 (by Moses ibn Ezra): 


And thus, how glorious was the High Priest, when he came forth in peace from the 
Holy of Holies. 


As the appearance of the Sun in its strength and brilliance, 
as the heart of heaven for purity [was the countenance of the Priest]. 
As crystal and the gold of Parvaim and Ophir, 
as the form of the whiteness of the sapphire. 
As the glory of the moon when it shines forth in purity, 
as the radiance of the firmament. 
As the majesty of the Dawn, seizing the world of its praise, 
as the sun when it goes forth in its strength .... 
As the brilliance of a king in his beauty when he goes before his hosts, 
as the Garden of Eden is the earth before him... . 


For this recital (echoed in slightly varying forms, according to the 
requirements of meter and acrostical scheme, in text after text of the 
‘Abodah ritual) there is no parallel in the Mishnaic account. On the other 
hand, it is almost superfluous to point out the remarkable similarity to 
the panegyric of Simon the High Priest in Ecclus 50 5-10 (6-12 according 
to the recovered Hebrew text)°®: 


How glorious was he when he looked forth from the Tent, and when he came forth 
from the Sanctuary! 


As a morning star from between the clouds and as the full moon on the feast- 
days. 

As the sun shining upon the Temple of the Most High and as the rainbow 
becoming visibie in the cloud. 


6 IT am using the edition of M. H. Segal (Jerusalem, 1933). 
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As a flower on the branches in the days of the first-fruits, and as a lily by the 
water-brooks. 

As the sprout of Lebanon on summer days, and as the fire of incense in the 
censer. 

As a gold vessel beautifully wrought, adorned with all manner of precious 
stones. 

As a luxuriant olive-tree full of berries, and as an oleaster abounding in 
branches.7? 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that the description of the glory 
of the High Priest included in the various recensions of the Day of Atone- 
ment ‘Abodah is based upon the panegyric of Simon son of Onias in 
Ecclesiasticus. How on the other hand the influence made itself felt is 
a matter for enquiry. Obviously it is not accidental, or a matter of 
personal taste. The fact that twelve or more synagoga! poets ended their 
compositions describing the Atonement Service with almost identical 
passages clearly shows that this was to be found in the prototype on 
which they modeled themselves: that is to say, that it was incorporated 
in the prose ‘Abodah which lay at the basis of their compositions. The 
obvious conclusion seems to be, that this primitive ‘Abodah consisted 
of the relevant parts of the Mishnah-tractate Yoma, which underlies the 
current poetical versions, followed by the Panegyric of the High Priest 
taken bodily from Ecclesiasticus and like it introduced by the words 
77 79 (‘How glorious’’) which still occur at the outset of several of the 
poetical versions; this passage being at first quoted bodily from Ecclesi- 
asticus, and subsequently paraphrased, in varying forms, in verse. 

Turning back now from the end of the traditional framework of the 
‘Abodah ritual to the beginning, a further striking parallel to Ecclesias- 
ticus — less obvious, and for that reason wholly overlooked hitherto — 
may be discerned. It has been pointed out above that the poetical 
compositions in question begin in every or almost every case with a 
cursory review of Biblical history, starting with Adam, going on with 
the patriarchs, and culminating in Aaron. Now, the section of the Book 
of Ecclesiasticus which ends with the panegyric to the High Priest Simon 
ben Onias, so faithfully copied in the various rituals, is the memorable 
Praise of the Fathers of Old (Ecclus. chapter 44). This is also in the 
form of a chronological synopsis of biblical history almost from the 
beginning, the Patriarchs similarly being passed one by one in review. 
The later accretions in the various forms of the ‘Abodah, composed when 
the poets elaborated the theme at will, may be disregarded, but a com- 
parison of the framework of various recensions of the composition with 
the text of Ecclesiasticus brings out the essential similarity in a very 
salient fashion: 


7 The version quoted is essentially that of Box and Oesterley in Charles’ Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament. 
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‘Abodah of Jose ben Jose. 
(Sephardi rite, ed. Gaster, p. 167 ff.) 


Thou, O Lord! didst establish the universe from the beginning, and didst lay 
the foundation of the earth.... 

A substance according to thy form didst thou make from the earth, and gave 
him a charge concerning the tree of knowledge... . 

Thou didst increase his offspring, bless his seed .... but they broke the yoke. 
Thou didst remember thy covenant with Noau, who was “perfect in his generation” 
and for his merit left a remnant to the world. For his sake thou didst establish 
the covenant of the rainbow.... 

ABRAHAM, the distinguished “father of a multitude of nations,” darted forth 
suddenly, like a star, ....to shine in the darkness.... In his old age, thou didst 
prove his heart. 

An ornament of grace and beauty didst thou cause to proceed from him: 
IsAAC, that pure lamb, who was the chosen of the flock. 

From his stock didst thou bring forth Jacos, ‘A man who was perfect”... . 
To him didst thou give twelve tribes .... 

Thou didst adorn Levi with the ornament of grace and mercy; and with the 
priestly crown didst thou crown him from among all his brethren.... 

AARON one of his children didst thou sanctify to the Lord. Thou didst adorn 
him with the holy garments; and with his offerings he appeased thine anger. The 
frontlet, the robe, a breast-plate, and ephod; a coat and breeches of linen; a mitre 
and girdle.... The sacred linen adorned with jewels, and the white attire with 
which he was girt, made him appear like a ministering angel. All these things 
didst thou ordain for the glory of Aaron, whom thou didst appoint the instrument 
of expiation for Israel: and in his hands hast thou placed the remission of iniquity. 
In the place of Aaron, a High Priest from his stock was thereafter appointed to 
minister before thee, on the day of pardon. Seven days before the Day of Atone- 
ment he meditated in the Temple in the Law of Moses.... 


‘Abodah of Meshullam ben Kalonymus 
(Ashkenazi ritual, ed. Davis and Adler, p. 159 ff.) 


Thou art strong in power and very great in might.... 

Then didst thou fashion a body from clay with the impress of thine own 
image.... 

The sinful generation called upon idols by thy name.... But he that was 
worthy (NOAH) was saved.... His children didst thou make fruitful, and they 
replenished the desolate earth .... 

The Beloved One (ABRAHAM), who came from other side of river, made thee 
known in the world: : 

The solace of his old age (Isaac) did he offer unto thee even as a whole-burnt 
offering. 

As a lamb without blemish was the Perfect Man (JAacos) chosen, and was 
drawr near unto thee. 

An upright and beautiful race didst thou bring forth from his loins, wholly 
a right seed, without reproach. Thou didst desire LEv1, the man thou didst love, 
to minister unto thee, to separate and to consecrate from his stock him (Aaron) 
that should minister in the Holy of Holies — crowned with the holy mitre, robed, 
and bearing the Urim, abiding seven days in the place wherein all is glorious. The 
faithful ones separated the High Priest one week before the tenth day, according to 
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the law of consecration. The water of purification was sprinkled upon him to 
cleanse him, and each day he sprinkled the blood, burnt incense, and trimmed the 
lamps. . 


Ecclesiasticus xliv, xlv. 
Let me now hymn the praises of men of piety, of our fathers in their generations. 
ENocH walked with Jahveh and was taken: a miracle of knowledge to all generations. 


Noah the righteous was found blameless; in the season of destruction he became 
the continuator. For his sake there was a remnant, and by reason of the Covenant 
with him the Flood ceased. By an eternal sign (God) concluded it with him, not 
to destroy again all flesh. 


ABRAHAM the father of a multitude of nations carnished not his glory....in 
trial he was found faithful .... Therefore with an oath he promised him.... to 
multiply him as the dust of the earth.... 


And to Isaac also he promised it likewise for his father Abraham’s sake. 


And the blessing of all predecessors rested upon the head of IsrAEL.... And he 
set him in tribes so as to be divided into twelve. 


And he caused to issue from him a man who found favor in the sight of all living. 
Beloved of God and men was Moses of happy memory.... And he exalted 
a holy one like unto him, even Aaron of the tribe of Levi....and he clothed 
him with the perfection of adornment and adorned him with special vestments 
— the breeches, the tunic and the robe... .so he trusted him and his sons and his 
sons’ sons throughout their generations ... . He chose him out of all living .... to 
make atonement for the children of Israel... . 


It will be noticed how the similarity with the text of Ecclesiasticus 
is closest in the case of the older of these compositions, that of Jose ben 
Jose, who wrote probably (according to the latest views) in the middle 
of the fifth century in Palestine — in an environment and an age, that 
is, when the writings of ‘‘Ben Sira’”’ were still generally familiar. The 
similarities in his case are not merely in structure, but even in vocabulary, 
as can be seen by reference to the Hebrew text: — 


Ecclesiasticus ‘Abodah of Jose ben Jose 


44 21 (17) many WT aya maxv odiyd now imo 
22 (18) yoy n> ody maa n> uyod wip ma pn 

23 (19) 0°?) }1077 D8 OTA yon aN Tm 

45 12 (7) ny) 7353 WANS" wip "223 INNS 
13 (s) boym) mind ODD 712 °DID0) NNND 

29 (16)... ADIN AM? 9 PUpAd nox nbpm nawp nyw 
bere v2 Sy pod) WMIMY NWI wen7pr 


Some of these similarities and others like them may plausibly be 
due to the fact they deal with the same subject and are based on the 
common source of the Biblical text. But this is insufficient to explain 
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the extraordinary similarity of the first passage here quoted, both in 
conception and in language, and in the curious use in each of the word 
mo-xv (‘remnant’). 

It is now clear that both the beginning and the end of the traditional 
framework of the ‘Abodah are based upon Ecclesiasticus, in the same way 
as the narrative portion in the middle is based upon the Mishnah. The 
conclusion seems obvious. The primitive ‘Abodah in its original form, 
before it was elaborated by the poets, consisted of a reading of the 
“Praise of the Fathers of Old” from Ecclesiasticus, from 441 to 15 (or 
perhaps 22) — the eulogy of the House of Aaron and the Temple ritual: 
this being followed by a description of the solemnities of the Day of 
Atonement taken from the Mishnah-tractate Yoma, which in turn was 
rounded off by the concluding passage (‘‘How glorious was he”) from 
Ecclus 1 5 &. 

It is indeed arguable that the synagogal reading from Ecclesiasticus 
on the Day of Atonement may have been more extensive than the sec- 
tions indicated here: for in his description of the ministrations of Simon 
the High Priest, the apocryphal composition concentrates as it happens 
on precisely those features which figure so prominently in the various 
texts of the ‘Abodah. The parallel between the following two passages 
for example can hardly escape attention: 


Ecclesiasticus 50 20-21 


Then he descended and lifted up his hands, upon the whole congregation of 
Israel, and the blessing of the Lord was on his lips, and he glorified himself with the 
name of the Lord. And again they fell down now to receive the pardon of God 
from him. 


Mishnah Yoma 6. 2 
(quoted verbatim in the ‘Abodah) 


And the priests and the people standing in the court, when they heard the 
Ineffable Name proceeding from the mouth of the High Priest, bowed themselves 
down and worshipped, falling on their faces. 


It is noteworthy indeed that the High Priestly benediction on the 
Day of Atonement here described by Ecclesiasticus, though not specif- 
ically mentioned in the Mishnah, figures clearly in certain texts of the 
‘Abodah,* emphasizing the relationship with, or dependence on, the 
former work.? 


8 Cf. L. Ginzberg, Commentary on the Palestinian Talmud, iii. 77 ff., and especially 
note 85 to p. 79. 

9 The possibility seems to suggest itself that originally Ecclesiasticus had the same 
structure as the traditional ‘Abodah, the ‘‘Praise of the Fathers of Oid” culminating in 
the passage devoted to Aaron and the Temple worship. In that case, the dispropor- 
tionately long passage dealing with the later Biblical figures and the beginning of that 
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The precise extent of, and basis for, the interconnection may be left 
for further inquiry. But the fact that a reading from the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus figured in the synagogue liturgy in the early centuries 
of the Christian era (afterwards being paraphrased by the primitive 
hymnologists) hardly seems to be open to doubt.'? The demonstration 
may be useful in restoring or explaining some details of the text; it 
certainly throws a new light on the origins of the pzyyut and on the place 
of the apocrypha in the early Synagogue. 


devoted to the High Priest Simon might be interpolations, the original text perhaps ~ 
going on from 45 22 to 505. That the passage in question was originally composed as 
an ‘Abodah is however improbable, if it is authentic (which there is no reason to doubt): 
for this ritual is essentially a commemoration of a solemnity no longer observed, being 
thus necessarily posterior to the year 70. 

1° In view of this, Saadiah’s testimony that the text was provided with cantillatory 
accents acquires fresh significance. 





AN INTERPRETATION OF MATT 11 19 


RAGNAR LEIVESTAD 


OSLO UNIVERSITY 


ATT 11 7-19 and Luke 7 24-35 contain a speech by Jesus concerning 

John the Baptist ending in the parable of the children who would 
not play. ‘This generation” is likened to sulky children unwilling to 
join in playing either at a burial or at a wedding. When John came, 
eating no bread and drinking no wine, they said, ‘He is mad!’’; when 
Jesus came, eating and drinking and going to parties, they said, ‘Look 
at that glutton and drunkard and see what sort of company he keeps!” 
And then the speech concludes with the sentence which is the subject 
of our investigation: kal édtxarwdn 4) coygia ard Tav Epywv abris 
(Matt 11 195); Luke 7 25 has ravTwv T&v Téxvwr instead of THY Epywr. 

Many different interpretations have been offered in the course of 
time, cf. the surveys in the commentaries of Zahn and B. Weiss. Never- 
theless it seems as if agreement has been reached at last. Modern 
scholars on the whole agree on the essential import. That ‘‘wisdom is 
justified by her deeds” (Matt), means that the divine wisdom, which 
has worked both in John and Jesus, has justified itself through its 
effects. When Luke reads: ‘Wisdom is justified by all her children,” 
we are led to think of those who according to v. 29 “justified God” 
through submitting to the baptism of John. The children of wisdom are 
the followers of John and Jesus as opposed to the children of ‘‘this 
generation.”’ (There is a certain inconsistency when in v. 29 ‘‘all the 
people and the tax collectors justified God’ and then in v. 31 “the men 
of this generation” are described as displaying a very different attitude.) 

As to the literal significance of the sentences there can be no doubt. 
Only the rendering of the aorist édcxar@in with the present or the 
perfect tense may still be a matter of argument. Former attempts at 
giving an essentially different meaning to é6uxatwdyn or a6 no longer 
deserve attention, but that does not mean that the import of the words 
is distinct and undisputable. 

All interpreters take it for granted that 7 cogia is the divine wisdom 
(= gogia tov deov Luke 1149). It is this supposition that is to be 
questioned, particularly in the version of Matt. 

With Luke, according to the prevailing exegesis, the unwilling 
children in v. s2, representing the Jews in general, are opposed to ‘‘the 
children of wisdom,” representing those who “justified God” in a posi- 
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tive response to the preaching of John and Jesus. This interpretation 
is supported by a certain correspondence between 7dvTwy in v. 35 and 
mas 6 \ads in v. 29. Objections might perhaps be raised on account of 
the construction of v. 35. Thus Zahn argues that if the children were to 
be confronted, the contrast would be brought out more evidently if 
the sentence had run e. g. a7 6€ Tov Téxvwv aiTns  cogia ébikavwdy 
(or better duxarovTar). (This is to Zahn an argument for the authenticity 
of the version of Matt.) Zahn may be right, but nevertheless it must be 
admitted that the traditional interpretation rests on firm grounds. 

But this is not binding for the interpretation of Matt, nor for the 
underlying common source. Firstly there is in Matt no reference to 
those who had justified God (Luke 7 29 has only a remote parallel in 
Matt 21 32), secondly Matt reads a7r6 T@v Epywv instead of a6 TavTwr 
T@v Téxvwy. That gives a more obscure and puzzling note to the saying. 
Many scholars have been inclined to assume a misunderstanding on 
Matt’s part, caused by the similarity of abdeh=her servants (=ratées = 
téxva) and abadeh=her deeds. In my opinion the version of Matt is 
substantially correct and preferable to that of Luke. There is a simple 
explanation both of the abrupt introduction of the saying, its formula- 
tion and its enigmatical character, namely that Jesus is quoting a 
Jewish proverb, which in Matt is retained in its original form, ‘‘wisdom 
is justified by her deeds.” (The aorist is naturally gnomic.) The meaning 
of the saying is quite plain and simple; it is identical with that of 
another well-known proverb, ‘‘the tree is known by its fruit” (Matt 
12 33, cf. 7 16-20). The latter may indeed replace the former in the con- 
text: ‘‘John came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, ‘He has 
a demon!’; the Son of man came eating and drinking, and they say, 
‘Behold, a glutton and a drunkard, a friend of tax collectors and 
sinners!’’’ Yet “the tree is known by its fruit.” 

It would seem then that the saying conceals a threat. That is just 
what is implied in the text of Matt. The characterization of “this 
generation”’ concludes with an indirect menace: ‘‘Wisdom is valued by 
its effects.’’ What are they? 

It is not the divine gogia which is meant. On the contrary, cogia 
is used ironically. The “wisdom” referred to is that of the Jews, that 
self-wise, self-sufficient neutrality, which is always ready to find a 
plausible excuse for not repenting. This attitude, though being in v. 16 
ascribed to ‘‘this generation” in general, is particularly typical of the 
Pharisees and scribes (cf. 9 11; 21 25 ¢. 32). It is characteristic of them to 
hint that the Baptist is abnormal and Jesus too worldly to be a true 
prophet. That is how “wisdom”’ always reacts when attacked. It does 
not want to be engaged. It retires to the neutral position of the critical 
observer. But Jesus reminds the ‘‘wise and understanding” of the 
saying: ‘Wisdom is justified by its deeds.” 
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The threatening tenor of the words is underlined by what follows. 
Matt continues with the woes proclaimed to those cities where most of 
the mighty works of Jesus had been done. They had stuck to their 
disengaged neutrality instead of repenting. And then he once more 
returns to ‘‘wisdom”’: “I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou hast hidden these things from the wise and understanding 
(476 gog@v kai ouver@v) and revealed them to the babes” (v. 25). 

We have no other example in the gospels where gogia is used 
ironically, but in view of Matt 1125 there is no reason to deny the 
possibility of such a usage. We know that the word is not so sacrosant 
to Paul that it cannot be used in irony (1 Cor 119 #., Rom 1 22, cf. James 
3 15 1.). He can find models in the OT — 1 Cor 1 19 is a quotation from 
Isa 29 14. But the very best instance in the OT is Job’s sarcastic reply 
to the admonitions of his friends in Job 12 2: 


“‘No doubt but ye are the people, 
and wisdom shall die with you.” 


It is hardly necessary to add further evidence to prove that a Jew 
might use gogia ironically and that it is unwarranted to presuppose 
that 4 cogia in Matt 11 19 must mean the divine wisdom. The existence 
of a Jewish proverb “wisdom is justified by her deeds” (or rather its 
deeds) is not proved, but it may be regarded as quite probable. The 
assumption that Jesus is quoting a fixed phrase removes every ring of 
obscurity. We get a most appropriate conclusion to vss. 16-19 and at 
the same time a prelude to the following (vss. 20-24, 25). 

It is perhaps not impossible that téxywy was a synonymous variant 
to €pywr, granted that ra téxva THs gogias could be a metaphor with 
the same meaning as Ta Epa THs gogias. The variation might be due 
to the simple exchange of nearly homophonous Aramaic words. But we 
will not insist upon this to explain the different version in Luke 7 35. 
The insertion of wavtwv is obviously secondary, and makes it quite 
clear that Luke has understood ‘‘children” to mean “disciples,” in 
accordance with a common Jewish mode of expression (cf. e. g., Luke 
1119, Matt 1338; the regular word in Greek is viot not téxva). The 
prevailing exegesis of Luke 7 35 is probably correct. An ironical meaning 
is less plausible (such as: ‘‘wisdom’’ has been seconded by all its ad- 
herents,”’ i. e. all the ‘“‘wise’”’ — the Pharisees and scribes — have adopted 
the judgment of ‘“‘wisdom’’ upon John and Jesus). In all probability 
Luke has had no idea of the proverbial origin of the phrase. To him it 
was quite natural to understand gogia pregnantly =% gogia Tov Veov. 
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NEW TESTAMENT SECTION 


Biblical Authority for Today: A World Council of Churches Symposium on “The Biblical 
Authority for the Churches’ Social and Political Message for Today,” edited by Alan 
Richardson and W. Schweitzer. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1951. Pp. 338. 
$4.00. 


Following the Amsterdam Assembly of 1948 the World Council requested its Study 
Department to launch an ecumenical inquiry on the topic indicated by the title. The 
present volume is the first major result of the consequent studies and conferences. Part 
One deals with fundamental considerations. In Part Two Wolfgang Schweitzer surveys 
the world position today on Biblical theology and ethics. Part Three offers us five 
papers on “principles of interpretation,’ and Part Four, ‘some specific applications.” 
The symposium is an invaluable mirror of the ecumenical situation today and a 
testimony to the devotion of many co-workers and to the leading of the Spirit. 

We may well note Part Two first. Schweitzer surveys what he sees as an advance 
beyond the historical and critical epoch of Biblical study to a concern with theological 
interpretation. He recalls the shock to liberal views occasioned by Albert Schweitzer’s 
work; the consequences of form criticism and attention to the kerygma and the earliest 
confessions; the influence of the covenant-idea and of Heilsgeschichte, as of organic 
conceptions of history generally. Three hermeneutical positions were thus undermined: 
the ecclesiastical (stressing tradition), the fundamentalist, and the “liberal,” all of 
which in one way or another obscure the freedom of the Word of God in Scripture by 
interposing human interpretations. Even the salvation-history approach with its 
emphasis on revealing events or on realized eschatology incurs this charge, since it 
tends to a “rationalizing of history.” There remains the dialectical view which finds 
the key to interpretation in the viva vox evangelii and in a Christo-centric understanding 
of the unity of Scripture. But it is recognized that this method often oversimplifies 
the concreteness of history. Yet so far as ethics are concerned it avoids the dangers 
of a “two realm” view and makes the gospel itself the basis of social ethics for both 
Church and World. 

The theological issues so raised are reflected in Parts One and Three. Agreement 
is general on many matters. The authority of the Bible does not lie in the letter, and 
we can find no external ethical system which we can take over as binding today. More- 
over, God speaks always, whether in the Old or New Testament or today, to specific 
situations. The Bible is the book of the Church, and any particular authority of Scrip- 
ture, Church, Holy Spirit, or reason is to be acknowledged only in this tight. The 
problem of the Old Testament receives different answers, but allegorization is generally 
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frowned upon. The sanctions of social ethics are theological and evangelical, not 
rational; but here there is disagreement with respect to the role of natural law. Greek 
Orthodox and Anglican writers agree with C. H. Dodd in making a place for a universal 
knowledge of God’s will and law, though C. T. Craig prefers to speak of ‘‘the ethical 
experience of the race.” But a Reformed spokesman, Barnabas Nagy, protests that in 
all such doctrines ‘“‘the essential inner relation with Christ’s redemption and with 
eschatology is absent.’’ We must admit no second source of revelation, he adds. Regin 
Prenter of Denmark has a Lutheran middle ground. He condemns natural theology as 
a form of deism, but he also repudiates views which sunder Law and Gospel. All men 
know the will of God and his Law by the moral reason and the Gospel only reinforces it. 
As Dodd writes, the “law of simple humanity” is also the Law of Christ. But the 
Gospel, continues Prenter, is not to be understood as a new Law: it has nothing to do 
with the external life of the citizen, and the Church does not propose to rule the world. 

Part Four, devoted to applications, is already anticipated in earlier papers. One 
finds tangible results for a social ethic in the contributions of Eichrodt, von Campen- 
hausen, and Stephen Neill, as in earlier ones like those by Muilenburg and Ernest Wright. 
The latter speaks for a Trinitarian approach as a safeguard for the concreteness of the 
created order and history. So Florovsky insists that that all the Magnalia Dei should 
not be telescoped into the one central event. This writer prefers the term “inaugurated 
eschatology” to “realized eschatology.” In his view the creature, the human vessel, 
is transfigured in grace rather than transcended or justified. The idea of incarnation is 
no fiction for the Orthodox churches as it sometime seems to be on the Continent. 
This has implications for ethics, as has the Christian humanism or “Biblical Pelagianism” 
defended here by Alan Richardson. The latter’s paper, however, gives one the impression 
that the Biblical ethic is to be identified with a social conservatism, with ‘‘a Christian 
social ethic of obedience, duty in one’s calling, responsibility in one’s station, and the 
acceptance of the rule of law.”” Thus defenders of a Christian natural law, whether in 
terms of Hooker or of Aquinas, sometimes unnecessarily burden the thesis, just as 
injudicious defenders of the role of reason do in the liberal tradition. 

The reviewer finds the chief issue of the volume to lie in the ‘Word of God”’ theology 
which is today so widespread. Understandable as it is as a corrective of certain versions 
of objectivity in interpretation, it takes on a kind of abstraction. It tends to dissociate 
revelation from its cultural medium, to generalize a discarnate encounter of God and 
man, to telescope the Bible into a single event (compare the paper by Professor Marsh) , 
and so to forego any rich documentation for the Christian ethical life. Underlying it 
are metaphysical assumptions which need to be clarified. Before the ecumenical Church 
can find greater agreement on these matters of hermeneutics and ethics it should make 
the question of metaphysics its next order of business. If the dialectic interpreter 
replies that his Word of God theology assumes and admits no metaphysic it can be 
replied: “that is just the question.” 


Amos N. WILDER 
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The Joy of Study: Papers on New Testament and Related Subjects Presented to Honor 
Frederick Clifton Grant, edited by Sherman E. Johnson. New York City: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951. Pp. xii+163. $2.75. 


A notably loose and careless review of this volume currently describes it as com- 
posed of ‘‘thirteen essays on New Testament theology.”’ As a matter of exact fact only 
one of the essays here included can be classed as New Testament theology. That is 
Dean Craig’s investigation of the Pauline metaphor Soma Christou. The dominant 
interests of the other twelve essays are, severally and in sequence, as follows: history of 
interpretation, ethics, literary symbolism, social history, religious experience, cultural 
environment, literary introduction, geography and climatology, practical homiletics, 
hagiography, comparative religions, and semantics. This is a typical and normal list 
of the diversified interests and techniques that must impel New Testament studies if 
the latter are to have continuing validity. 

As is altogether fitting, most contributors to this volume, like F. C. Grant himself, 
are New Testament scholars. Also a large majority of them — again like Grant — are 
members of the Anglican communion. To a non-Episcopalian, these circumstances 
suggest that outstanding Anglican New Testament scholars in America have succeeded 
rather better than many of their Protestant colleagues in maintaining intellectual balance 
and scholarly breadth through the present period of monopolistic theological revival. 
Since in Protestant circles generally the present trend toward theological revival is 
predominantly a renaissance of traditional Protestant theology or theologies from the 
Reformation period itself, the breadth and diversification of interest exhibited in this 
symposium is a significant and salutary achievement at the present time. 

The Foreword to the Festschrift, by Dean Sherman E. Johnson of the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific, is virtually a brief biography-to-date of the scholar here 
honored. It is written with a true disciple’s enthusiasm for the sheer joy in scholarly 
masteries that is the chief characteristic of F. C. Grant. With responsive appreciation 
the reader must exclaim: ‘Here is a superb and far-ranging scholar, who is also himself 
a really profound religionist and a very highly cultured Christian gentleman!” Grant 
the technical scholar, the devout and statesmanly churchman, the religious poet, the 
effective educational administrator, the prescient editor, the consummate teacher — 
energetically transmitting to his students his own Joy of Study; Grant the idealistic 
preacher and exemplary priest, the honest and exact translator, the tireless researcher 
and inspiring author — every one of these several Grant personalities fully deserves 
the editor’s enthusiastic encomium. What his scholarly colleagues most appreciate 
about F. C. Grant is his understanding mind, so far-reaching in its exact command of 
data, and so clearly conscious of important issues involved, that it habitually declines 
to accept classification in any narrow or superspecialized school of thought. 

In general the essays here presented are worthy of the editor who invited them and 
of the scholar to whom they pay homage. The roster of authors is impressive for their 
professional repute: Beare, Throckmorton, Knox, Graham, Cadbury, Grant (fils), 
Carrington, Temple, Craig, Enslin, Forster, Jeffery, Nock. Unhesitatingly the reviewer 
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would indicate personal appreciation for various important contributions to the advance- 
ment of New Testament criticism included in this honor volume. 

At particular points reservations may be indicated concerning theses or detailed 
arguments here advanced. Holt Graham in his study of ‘‘Community in the Synoptic 
Gospels” is quite conscious of his negligence in not investigating the eschatological 
community of the Kingdom of God. That could and should have been the normal 
culmination of his total project. Furthermore it is to be hoped that the author is so 
interested in the community concept that he will now proceed to investigate also the 
Hellenistic Christian community, and do it against the background of life and experience 
in Gentile cult brotherhoods. 

Archbishop Carrington in his essay on I Peter is satisfied to elaborate a detailed 
rebuttal of Frank Beare’s arguments against Petrine authorship for the Epistle. Point 
by point, the original brief by Beare seems considerably more convincing to the reviewer 
than does the rebuttal here worked out. Moreover, the capable archbishop simply 
ignores the decisive circumstance that the persecution situation reflected in I Peter 
coincides in precise detail with the North Asia Minor persecution described by Pliny 
the Younger, in his report to the emperor Trajan. 

Fresh from a year at the American School of Oriental Research at Jerusalem, 
Sydney Temple of the University of Massachusetts writes of climatic and geographical 
conditions in Palestine with special reference to Fourth Gospel passages about journeys 
and festival celebrations. His detailed interpretations fall short of convincing the reader 


that the Fourth Evangelist knew Palestinian climate and topography as accurately 


and specifically, at the beginning of the second century, as Temple himself knows them 
today. On the localization of place-names in the Fourth Gospel, he indicates more 
certitude than most Palestinian archaeologists could assert. 

Singular among the essays both for form and theme is ‘An Open Letter to Preachers” 
by Morton S. Enslin ‘On Preaching from the New Testament.” It is a ‘‘cracking good” 
communication, “jam-packed” with preaching values, from one who really knows what 
he is writing about. Here is a yardstick for measuring the scholarly and homiletical 
worth of the “expository” sections in the new Interpreter’s Bible, as these sections appear 
in volume after volume of the series in the immediate future. 

The Grant bibliography, now published in the author’s sixtieth year, already 
ranks with the very greatest scholarly bibliographies of our day, both in quality and 
quantity of printed output. As here organized it incorporates so much vital and personal 
information, in connection with the separate items listed, that it becomes virtually an 
outline of the life of the author up to the present time. The first article recorded is a 
paper read before the Philosophy Club at General Theological Seminary in New York 
City. The last book listed is the Memorial Volume edited by F. C. Grant in honor of 
one of his great teachers, Burton Scott Easton. Between these terminal items we 
observe that a dissertation submitted at Western Theological Seminary in Chicago 
contributed to the making of The Economic Background of the Gospels; that Grant has 
edited the Anglican Theological Review since 1924; that his New Horizons of Christian 
Faith were the Hale Lectures of 1927-28; that The Growth of the Gospels was initially 
delivered in lecture form at the University of Bishop’s College in Lennoxville, Quebec; 
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and that Grant contributed to the Harvard Tercentenary in 1936 not only a paper on 
“The Episcopal Church: Its Contribution to the Religious Life of America,” but also a 
Hymn to the Holy Spirit. He cooperated in the production ef The Hymnal 1940 and also 
the Revised Standard New Testament in 1946. His Inaugural at Union Theological 
Seminary was on the subject “Faith and Knowledge.”’ It is a good hope that the 
Grant bibliography thus assembled will have as wide circulation and use among students 
in the immediate future, as the Case and Goodspeed bibliographies have had in the 
immediate past. 

As an example of book making, The Joy of Study is very attractively but undramat- 
ically rendered by the conservative Macmillan Company. On the title page is a choicely 
framed presentation inscription, the framework of which is later reiterated more nar- 
rowly to serve as headpieces for the separate essays. At the beginning in the Table of 
Contents, and again at the end in the Bibliography, much important but supererog- 
atory information finds tabulated recording, without confusing overcrowding of type. 
As a book, the Joy of Study does credit to its theme. 


HAROLD R. WILLOUGHBY 


Facsimiles and Descriptions of Minuscule Manuscripts of the New Testament, by William 
Henry Paine Hatch. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xi+289 
(including 100 plates). $15.00. 


This magnificent volume is a companion to Hatch’s earlier work on The Principal 
Uncial Manuscripts of the New Testament (1939), which contained 76 plates. In the 
present volume Hatch makes two contributions. First, he presents an informative and 
richly documented Introduction. It deals with Styles of Greek Handwriting; The 
Minuscule Script; The Apparatus Found in Many Manuscripts of the New Testament; 
The Text of the New Testament; and The Principal Printed Editions of the New 
Testament. Then he presents 100 Facsimiles and Descriptions, arranged in a chrono- 
logical sequence that extends from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries, and illustrates 
the minuscule scripts of this period. Each description includes bibliographical material 
on the MS concerned. Useful indexes conclude the work. 

Whoever studies the New Testament MSS and text will want to know this book. 


The price may seem unreasonable, but the large pages (9x11}4 inches), the wealth of 
technical material, and the series of 100 splendid plates help us to understand that a 
subsidy was necessary to make it possible to publish this book at all. 


I wish to offer some comments on Chapter IV, which sketches the history of the 
study of the text of the NT, and presents the author’s own views on the questions in- 
volved. He does not consider McCown’s argument that since the earliest papyri of 
the NT were codexes, even the autographs of NT books may well have had the same 
form (C. C. McCown, ‘Codex and Roll in the NT,” HTR, XXXIV [1941], 219-250). 
The reference to the ‘‘Western’’ text of the Gospels and Acts as a revised text ascribes 
to it too much homogeneity; the term ‘‘Western,” as Hatch’s use of quotation marks 
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recalls, is a misnomer; besides, the term embraces such diverse witnesses that they 
hardly can derive from one revision of earlier texts. The discussion of the lectionaries 
could well have referred to the book by E. C. Colwell and D. W. Riddle, Prolegomena 
to the Study of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels (1933). 

One other point concerns the history of the text. Hatch finds five distinct types of 
NT text in use in the Church before the early fifth century: Old Egyptian, ‘‘Western,” 
Alexandrian, Caesarean, and Byzantine. Only the Old Egyptian presents an unrevised 
text, but since it contains changes made in the natural course of transcription, Hatch 
prefers the Proto-Alexandrian Codex Vaticanus (B) as the best extant representative 
of the original text. In other words, he holds that the early revision back of B was so 
intelligently done that it excels the other revisions and even the unrevised texts of 
Egypt. This is the chief issue in current study of the NT text. Does B preserve the 
“Neutral” (unrevised, essentially uncontaminated) text, as Hort contended? Or is 
B “‘on the whole” the best revised text, as Hatch and others say? Or is the ‘‘Western” 
text superior, as a few would claim? Or are we to attempt to choose the best reading in 
individual cases, without letting ourselves be swayed by the supposed superiority of 
any one witness or group of witnesses? I would say that the Western text is not a unity 
and is inferior, that B is not a pure Neutral text and so cannot be trusted as much as 
Hort did, but that this does not lead to pure eclecticism, for the general quality of a 
witness is a factor in considering its individual readings. This leads me towards Hatch’s 
position, except that I see no proof that B presents a definitely and systematically 
revised text. 


FLoyp V. FILson 


What is the Best New Testament? By Ernest Cadman Colwell. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952. Pp. vii+127. $3.00. 


For a concise, clear, non-technical presentation of the need, history, methods, and 
results of NT textual criticism, this is the book to get. It discusses the variety of readings 
in our English versions, the importance of the printing of the Greek NT after the long 
dominance of Latin, the astonishingly long acceptance of the Textus Receptus, the fight 
to gain recognition of the oldest Greek text, the Hort championship of the family tree 
method of finding the best text, recent discoveries of MSS, the reasons why changes 
occurred in MSS, rules and methods of choosing between individual readings (pp. 32 f., 


73 ff., 111 ff.), the textual merit of the various English versions, and the project of 
preparing and publishing an adequate and accurate textual apparatus for the Greek 
NT. This latter project, of course, owes most to Colwell and M. M. Parvis. 

This is a book for teachers, students, and church people interested in how our 
English NT connects with the original Greek writings. The material presents in revised 
form the James H. Richard Lectures in Christian Religion given at the University of 
Virginia in 1947. 


FLoyp V. FILtson 
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By the Finger of God, by S. Vernon McCasland. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1951. Pp. xi+156. $2.75. 


The subtitle gives an insight into the purpose of this volume: “‘Demon Possession 
and Exorcism in Early Christianity in the Light of Modern Views of Mental IIIness.”’ 
An Introduction to the book by David Cole Wilson, M. D., professor of psychiatry and 
neurology in the department of medicine at the University of Virginia, adds these words: 
“‘Today psychiatry’s greatest battle is against the superstitions of people who shun the 
mentally ill as something mysteriously evil. Professor McCasland goes to the heart of 
the problem when he indicates the parallelism between the attitudes of today and those 
of Biblical times. The diseases cured then were the same as those which occur now and 
the methods of treatment were often very similar, although the approach now is from 
a different point of view... The work is modest and exact, undoubtedly a worthwhile 
contribution to the psychiatric as well as the theological literature.” 

In Biblical times the causes of mental illness were often looked upon as from some 
demonic force outside of man, while today these inner troubles are usually interpreted 
as coming from within man. Professor McCasland attempts to combine the theological 
method with the scientific method as he approaches his thesis. Through employing form 
criticism, as related to demon possession, he shows how community beliefs are entwined 
around the demon exorcisms; he also shows parallels of such healing from other religious 
cultures. The Greek culture especially, upon whose soil the Gospels are written, shows 


a comparative background in which to study the exorcisms associated with the power 
of Jesus. 5 


Dr. McCasland has gone into the real problem of trying to understand the exorcisms 
of Jesus in the light of our modern age: Jesus lived in an apocalyptic age in which angels 
and demons played a role; we live in an organic universe with much faith in the scientific 
method. The problem, as we approach the stories of Jesus’ exorcisms, is also related 
to the wisdom of Jesus’ psychological insights and his relationship to the role of Messiah. 
The author concludes that ‘‘most of the gospel stories have no features at all which 
comparative folklore shows to be legendary”’ (excepting the legend of demons entering 
the swine). While the stories of Jesus’ exorcism show accretions from Greek soil, their 
origin is basically in Palestinian culture. ‘‘Nor does his (Jesus’) work in bringing the 
shattered, deranged minds of unbalanced persons back to tiormal by any means exhaust 
what the Messiahship meant to him. But this aspect of Jesus’ life is one key which 
cannot be overlooked by any biography which not only undertakes to unlock the 
secret of his personality, but also to explain the origin of Christianity.’’ [Professor 
McCasland hopes to pursue the problem of the Messiahship in a future volume.] 

This study is an excellent one in which the author carefully uses the religious- 
historical method of approaching the problem of Jesus and demon exorcism. The 
student’s first task is to work through the accretions around Jesus’ words, as far as it 
is possible, and to see what Jesus actually did in the first century, as observed by his 
reporters. The second problem is to search as to what value these stories and their 
results have for the present time. Demon exorcism must be approached by both the 
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authenticity of the text as well as one’s view of the universe. Part of the problem is 
capturing the insights to help modern man in his psychological living. Dr. McCasland 
seems to have accomplished these purposes in his book. 


THoMAs S. KEPLER 


The Witness of Luke to Christ, by Ned B. Stonehouse. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1951. 
Pp. 184. $3.00. 


Dr. Stonehouse is professor of New Testament at Westminster Theological Seminary 
of the Orthodox Presbyterian Church. This book is a companion volume to his former 
study, The Witness of Matthew and Mark to Christ, though it may be studied and 
appreciated separately. The purpose of the book is adequately stated in its title. The 
author shows an excellent acquaintance with the literature and uses it fairly and 
intelligently. 

Stonehouse recognizes that Luke’s interest is primarily theological and Christological 
rather than historical, yet he affirms: “Though he does not write as a secular historian, 
Luke gives evidence at every point of being concerned with historical fact and takes 
great pains to assure his readers that he is qualified to provide them with reliable 
information concerning what had taken place. The concept of Messiahship is historical 
as well as theological.” Throughout the book Stonehouse defends the historical 
accuracy of Luke against the charges of his critics. 

The author believes that Luke paints a picture of Jesus in all essentials the same as 
that of the other gospel writers. ‘‘It remains most remarkable, however, that for all of 
the distinctiveness and individuality of Luke, it is impossible to single out perspectives 
that may be characterized as constituting tendencies of the Gospel... Though there 


are unique features and special interests and emphases, there is nothing to disturb the 
unity of the testimony... Luke’s witness to Christ is therefore a superb work of 
devotion and adoration.” 


All in all, this is a careful study from a thoroughly evangelical scholar. 


SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 


The Acts of the Apostles: The Greek Text with Introduction and Commentary, by F. F. 
Bruce. London: Tyndale Press, 1951. Pp. viii+491. 25s. 


The purpose of this book is to provide a commentary on Acts in one volume “neither 
too technical nor too popular for the requirements of the ordinary student.”” The author 
apologizes for ‘‘the elementary character of many of the grammatical notes” on the 
basis that ‘‘the linguistic knowledge of many students falls far short of their general 
intellectual equipment.’’ Even so, the introduction of Greek and Latin quotations 
from various sources presupposes a knowledge of the classical languages which few 
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students in the seminaries possess. This is not a criticism of the book, however; it 
should rather be a challenge to many to engage more seriously in the study of the 
original languages of the Bible. 

In the introductory chapters the author discusses authorship, date, sources, language 
and style, purpose, and the text. On the basis of both internal and external evidence 
he comes to the conclusion that the author was Luke the beloved physician, companion 
of Paul and author also of the Third Gospel. The ‘‘we’’ sections represent Luke’s own 
notes on his travel in the company of Paul. He argues quite insistently for an early 
date of Acts, the gospel about 61 A. D. and the Acts not long afterwards. He admits, 
however, that there are many difficulties in accepting such an early date, and quotes 
in a footnote the fifteen arguments advanced by Goodspeed in favor of a later date 
(p. 14). In general Luke is regarded as a trustworthy and accurate historian, who, as 
he himself says, wanted to record ‘‘with accuracy” the important events which he is 
about to narrate. The speeches are not stenographic reports, but present the gist of 
what was said on the occasion. In the discussion of sources he admits that Luke may 
have used certain documents, both Aramaic and Greek, but he suggests also that Luke 
had access to persons who had been in the Christian movement from the beginning. 
He is skeptical about trying to identify any of these sources, even on the basis of 
duplicate narratives (p. 23). Josephus was not one of Luke’s sources. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Acts and the Pauline Epistles’ the author maintains that the 
picture of Paul in Acts agrees with what we know of Paul from his own letters; and that 
in spite of the fact that Luke did not have access to these letters. The visit to Jerusalem 
in Gal 2 1-10 is identified with ‘‘the famine visit’’ in Acts 11 30, and an early date of 
Galatians before the Jerusalem council is also approved. The author’s judgment about 
the text is that the Alexandrian (Neutral) text is to be preferred over against the 
Western text, even though many of the readings of the latter have strong claims to be 
considered authentic. 

A comprehensive bibliography, chronological tables and a synopsis of Acts conclude 
the introduction. To the encyclopaedic work on Acts edited by Foakes Jackson and 
Kirsopp Lake, The Beginnings of Christianity, the author has paid particular attention. 

In the commentary the text of Westcott and Hort is printed in small sections 
followed by detailed notes. These notes are mainly linguistic, explaining the forms and 
the meaning of the Greek words. There is here, however, a wealth of information, 
gathered from the rest of the New Testament, the LXX, Josephus, and classical Greek 
literature, which illuminates and explains the text. The notes are concise, but easily 
read and understood. Wherever the author extends his comments to include theological 
problems of interpretation, his remarks are pertinent and enlightening. 

In general this commentary on Acts tends toward a conservative position both in 
the introduction and in the notes. The approach is critical and scholarly, but not 
skeptical and negative. Every student of Acts will find here much that is interesting, 
helpful, and suggestive. 


Eric H. WAHLSTROM 
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The Epistle to the Hebrews, by William Manson. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1951. 
Pp. xii+204. 10s 6d. 


The sub-title of this book (Baird Lecture, 1949), ‘‘An Historical and Theological 
Reconsideration,” is a mild statement of Professor Manson’s revolt against current 
interpretations of the Epistle to the Hebrews, particularly those of James Moffatt and 
E. F. Scott. Where Scott once called Hebrews ‘‘the riddle of the NT” having “little 
apparent relation to the more familiar types of NT thought,’’ Manson would bring the 
Epistle back into the corpus of Jewish-Christian writings, a fit companion of the Syn- 
optic Gospels and Pauline Letters. Indeed, one would gather from Manson that Paul 
might have written the Epistle if he had stuck to his Judaistic pattern as seen in Romans 
and not wandered off into Hellenism as in Colossians. Manson reverts to the position 
taken by Davidson years ago, that Hebrews is addressed to a Jewish-Christian minority 
group. 

The procedure of Manson is first to analyze the speech of Stephen in the book of 
Acts. Stephen takes an advanced position, mainly in his grasp of eschatology, and tries 
to turn the primitive Jewish groups away from a Messianic kingdom bound to Palestine. 
The writer of Hebrews is addressing a Jewish-Christian minority in the same spirit. 
The Alexandrianisms of the book are ‘‘only an interlude to explicate and enforce the 
central eschatological appeal’’ (p. 156). The writer then makes a detailed study of the 
parenesis of Hebrews to show this main eschatological appeal. All the exhortations are 
in keeping with the theme of Hebrews, ‘‘that in Jesus eternity has made itself known in 


time, introducing a supreme crisis in religious history” (p. 51). After the parenesis, 
Manson turns to the keryma of Christological character. The doctrine of the heavenly 


Christ, his priesthood, his oblation, is directed to Jewish-Christians. While there is 
nothing “which explicitly designates the group,”’ the writer feels that the doctrinal 
teaching is compatible with the hypothesis. Great stress is placed on the use of Ps 110, 
which is considered the very essence of Jewish Messianic hopes. 

All this means that Manson has re-interpreted Hebrews in the light of realized 
eschatology. The question will be raised at once whether this yardstick can be applied 
to every NT writing, Synoptics and Hebrews alike, Judaistic and Hellenistic. 

The book is a refutation of Moffatt and Scott, but certainly these are not the only 
offenders. The author makes no mention of Windisch, whose commentary (Der Hebréer- 
brief, 1931) uses freely the expressions ‘‘Greek-speaking community,” “heathen- 


Christian milieu,” ‘‘not a return to Judaism, but falling away from faith completely.” 
Windisch feels that Hellenistic readers would be able to understand the writer’s exe- 
getical procedures and his use of OT materials. But we wonder whether Manson’s 
minority group of Jewish-Christians could grasp the form and style in which Hebrews 
appeared. McNeile, following von Haering and von Soden, has pointed out the classical 
Greek form of the Epistle with its prooimion, diegesis, apodeixis, and epilogos (Int. to 
the NT, p. 213). If this style calls for a writer of the Alexandrian type, it seems that we 
should also look for readers who could understand and appreciate the dissertation. 


MONTGOMERY J. SHROYER 
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Vanderbilt Studies in the Humanities. Volume I, edited by R. C. Beatty, J. Philip 
Hyatt, and M. K. Spears, Nashville: Vanderbilt University Press, 1951. Pp. 275. 
$3.50. 


This volume of essays is sponsored by a University Committee representing the 
departments of English, Romance Languages, Germanic Languages, Classics, History, 
Philosophy, and Religion. Three essays are of special interest to members of the 
Society, the first by Kendrick Grobel, entitled Shepherd of Hermas, Parable II; the 
second by J. Philip Hyatt, on The Deuteronomic Edition of Jeremiah; and the third by 
Samuel Sandmel, on the theme Judaism, Jesus and Paul; Some Problems of Method in 
Scholarly Research. 

The first essay seeks to show that Parable II has a “very specific literary and 
geographical origin,”’ on the basis of its strict chiasmic form. The author of the parable 
was a Jew who lived where the elm grows and is used to support grapevines, namely in 
central Italy. 


The second study, on the basis of characteristic Deuteronomic vocabulary and 


ideas, analyzes the book of Jeremiah and identifies in detail a D edition of considerable 
proportions. Chapter 24 must be assigned wholly to D; 25 1-13a also belongs to this 
edition, as do many other passages. A date around 550 B.C. is suggested, because 
D does not reflect the end of the exile and fails to show any influence from Second 
Isaiah. This study presents conclusions which are generally acceptable although on 
details there is room for argument. 

The third essay draws upon the Jewish, Christian, and Hellenistic writings of the 
first Christian century. This material is identified and evaluated, while its use and 
abuse by Christian scholars is discussed. The author, Hillel Professor of Jewish Litera- 
ture, is convinced that ‘‘the center of gravity of New Testament studies needs some 
drastic shifting.’’ To understand the Gospels, it is necessary to understand the Graeco- 
Jewish writers, Philo, Aristeas, and Aristobulus, against the background of the Hellenism 
of the non-Jewish world. 


Orto J. BAAB 


Studies in Roman Economic and Social History in Honor of Allan Chester Johnson, 
edited by P. R. Coleman-Norton with the assistance of F. C. Bourne and J. V. A. 
Fine. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xiiit+373. $5.00. 


The twenty-three essays contained in this volume deal with aspects of Roman 
economic and social history between the seventh century B.C. and the thirteenth 
century A. D., and together constitute a fine tribute to a distinguished scholar. 

Two subjects are specifically within the New Testament field. The first is a study 
of ‘‘James the Brother of the Lord,” by William K. Prentice. The writer assembles the 
New Testament and early Christian references to this James, studies the perplexing 
problems involved, and emerges with interesting results. He finds that Mary the 
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mother of James the younger and of Joses (Mark 15 40), Mary the mother of James and 
Joseph (Matt 27 56), and “his [Jesus’] mother’s sister, Mary the wife of Clopas” (John 
19 25) are all one and the same person. Then he equates Ciopas with Alphaeus (Mark 
3 18 and parallels) and thus makes James the son of Alphaeus identical with James the 
younger. Then, surmising that “the fact that the mother of James, Joses, Simon, and 
Judas was named Mary gave rise to the belief that these four men were own brothers of 
Jesus,”’ he identifies all three, James the son of Alphaeus, James the younger, and 
James the brother of the Lord, and thus comes to the conclusion that James the 
“‘brother’”’ of the Lord was actually a cousin of Jesus. 

Such questions as these may be asked: In John 19 25 are not “‘his [Jesus’] mother’s 
sister” and ‘‘Mary the wife of Clopas” more probably two separate persons, since other- 
wise two living sisters in one family were both named Mary? Is it legitimate to avoid 
that difficulty by making this Mary a sister-in-law rather than a sister of Mary the 
mother of Jesus, on the basis of the statement by Hegesippus that Clopas was a brother 
of Joseph; but in another place to reject another statement of Hegesippus as from an 
unreliable source? Is the philological identity of Clopas and Alphaeus demonstrated? 
What about the statement in Mark 6 3? 

Also one wonders what tangible grounds there are for the theory suggested at the 
end of the article. Dismissing Peter’s confession and the appearances of Jesus after his 
death as insufficient grounds for the early Christian belief that Jesus was the Christ, 
Prentice says that this idea must have been suggested to the disciples by someone and, 
if I understand his meaning, implies vaguely that that ‘‘someone’’ may have been James 
the ‘‘brother” of the Lord. Incidentally, Meyer’s dates which are used, with the 
crucifixion in A. D. 27, can hardly stand now. In line three on page 151 I note a comma 
which should be removed. 

The second specifically New Testament subject is ‘The Apostle Paul and the Roman 
Law of Slavery,’”’ by P. R. Coleman-Norton. This is an erudite consideration of Paul’s 
teachings on slavery, particularly as found in Philemon, and the relevant Roman laws 
on the same subject are carefully gathered and brought into the discussion. The style 
of presentation is extremely complex, and some kind of an American record must be 
set by the first half of the first sentence which occupies five and one-half lines and has 
eight footnotes totaling over sixty lines. Statements such as ‘‘one seldom cannot hold 


long,’’ and ‘‘to anticipate on earth that eventually and fixed in future ‘glory’ is guaranteed 


their guerdon,” are not yet clear to me. 
Both articles contain a concentrated wealth of valuable material. 


JACK FINEGAN 
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So many books have been received for review that I must here make the briefest 
possible mention of works that ordinarily would call for more extended comment. 

1. Judaism. Max Leopold Margolis: Scholar and Teacher (Philadelphia: Dropsie 
College, 1952; pp. xii+124; $2.50) is a valuable memorial volume which sketches the 
career of Margolis and summarizes his contribution to the study of the Bible and 
Rabbinics, Semitic linguistics, the Septuagint, and the history and philosophy of 
Judaism. An annotated bibliography of Margolis’ writings fills 52 pages. — Robert H. 
Pffeiffer has published his 1949 lectures at the University of Rome on I] Giudaismo 
nell’epoca neotestamentaria (Roma: Edizioni dell’Ateneo, 1951; pp. 119; L. 700). He 
follows closely the outline, and gives in concise form the essential material, of his History 
of New Testament Times (1949), reviewed in JBL, LXIX (1950), 67-69. 

2. A new translation. The New World Translation of the Christian Greek Scriptures 
(Brooklyn: Watchtower Bible and Tract Society, 1950; pp. 792; $1.50) uses “Jehovah” 
for xbptos wherever the NT is using the LXX, and also in Eph 6 8 and Col 3 13. The 
translation is generally clear and helpful; at times it is labored (I Cor 13 12: “at present 
we see in hazy outline by means of a metal mirror’’). 

3. Commentaries. Vol. 15 of the Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, on Die katholi- 
schen Briefe, was the work of Hans Windisch. Herbert Preisker has prepared the third 
edition (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1951; pp. 172; DM 9, bound DM 10.80). His additions 
are marked by an asterisk or given in the added notes at the end of the book. — Vol. 3 
of Das Neue Testament iibersetzt und kurz erklart, on Das Evangelium nach Lukas, by 
Josef Schmid, now appears in a second edition (Regensburg: Verlag Friedrich Pustet, 
1951; pp. 296; DM 8.50, bound DM 10.50). It gives a scholarly and conservative intro- 
duction, translation, and comment.—In Die Heilige Schrift fiir das Leben erklért, 
Peter Ketter writes Volume XVI, Part 1, on Hebréerbrief, Jakobusbrief, Petrusbriefe, 
Judasbrief (Freiburg: Verlag Herder, 1950; pp. x +359). Both Schmid and Ketter are 
competent Roman Catholic scholars. 

4. New Testament Interpretation. Kerygma und Mythos, edited by Hans Werner 
Bartsch and containing Bultmann’s controversial essay on “‘Neues Testament und 
Mythologie,” is now available in a second, unchanged edition (Hamburg: Herbert 
Reich — Evangelischer Verlag, 1951; pp. 219). See Wilder’s review, JBL, LXIX (1950), 
113-127. — Archibald M. Hunter gives a concise evaluation of 50 years of NT study in 
Interpreting the New Testament: 1900-1950 (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1951; 
pp. 144; $2.50). It is a useful summary and estimate of the important phases of NT 
study. — L. Cerfaux, J. Coppens, and L. Gribomont offer essays on Problémes et Méthode 
d’exégése théologique (Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 1950; pp. 90; fr. 50). 
They argue that in addition to the literal historical-grammatical sense there is a full or 
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spiritual sense to be found in the light of the entire Bible and of the study of the Church.— 
Another able Roman Catholic work is Jean Daniélou’s Sacramentum Futuri: Etudes 
sur les origines de la typologie biblique (Paris: Beauchesne et ses fils, 1950; pp. xvi+-265). 
He traces the way in which the OT, the NT, and later Christian authors make typolog- 
ical use of certain OT materials: Adam and Paradise, Noah and the Flood, the Sacrifice 
of Isaac, Moses and the Exodus, and the Joshua Cycle. — The elaborate volume, A Study 
in St. Mark, by Austin Farrer (Westminster: Dacre Press, 1951; pp. viii+398; 25s), 
baffles me. He finds both an alternating rhythm and a cyclic rhythm in the structure 
of the Gospel of Mark, and also numerical patterns. With these structural features he 
sees certain theological meanings expressed. The book is either outstanding or quite 
mistaken; with all desire to be fair, I have to choose the latter alternative. — Section I 
of Leslie D. Weatherhead’s Psychology, Religion, and Healing (New York-Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1951; pp. 543; $5.00) classifies and discusses the healing 
miracles of Jesus and the early Church, and then considers the problem of demon 
possession, concluding that it is still possible, though not established, that such an 
explanation of certain illnesses is valid. — The well documented study of Bernard M. 
Foschini on “Those Who Are Baptized for the Dead’’: I Cor. 15:29 (Worcester, Mass.: 
Heffernan Press, 1951; pp. viii+101) classifies and evaluates all the views taken of this 
verse. Foschini separates ‘‘for the dead” from the verb “baptized” and explains “for 
the dead” as a separate question meaning: “are they baptized to belong to the dead who 
are never to rise again?”’ On this view, the verse does not speak of “baptism for the 
dead” at all. — The excellent study by J.-J. von Allmen on Maris et femmes d’aprés 
saint Paul (No. 29 of Cahiers théologiques; Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1951; 
pp. 63; 3 fr. 75) presents the NT view of marriage and relations between married 
partners. The author deals almost entirely with the letters of Paul, including all thirteen 
letters bearing his name. — Edward A. McDowell writes a scholarly, sane, conservative 
study of The Meaning and Message of the Book of Revelation (Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1951; pp. xii +224; $2.75). He divides the book into an Introduction (chs. 1-3), 
Act One: God Asserts His Sovereignty Over the World in Jesus Christ (chs. 4-11), 
Act Two: The Conflict of Sovereignties and the Victory of God (121 to 225), and 
Epilogue (22 6-21). The division at the end of ch. 11 I consider sound. The author 
seems to minimize unduly the book’s insistence that ‘‘the end is at hand” and “I come 
quickly.” But this is a useful book.— Hans Joachim Schoeps, in Vom himmlischen 
Fleisch Christi (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1951; pp. 80; DM 3.80) follows from ancient 
times to the 17th century the tendency to deny that Jesus had a real human life and in 
particular a real human body, and to say he had a heavenly or spiritual body. — Over 
ten years ago Beryl Smalley published The Study of the Bible in the Middle Ages. Now 
appears a second edition, extensively revised and enlarged (from 295 to 406 pages). 
It is an outstanding volume for mediaeval studies and for the history of Biblical inter- 
pretation (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952; pp. xxii+406; 37s 6d). 
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BRIEF NOTICES 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF BIBLICAL STUDIES 


The press of the Katholisches Bibelwerk of Stuttgart has just issued the first number 
of a new semiannual journal which promises to be of inestimable value to biblical 
scholars. Entitled Internationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwissenschaft und Grenz- 
gebiete (the title appears also in French and English forms), it proposes to index and 
briefly summarize the contents of all periodicals which publish articles in the biblical 
and related fields. 1391 articles are so treated in the first number, some listed merely 
by title, but the greater part accompanied by a précis of the contents. The dimensions 
of the project are indicated by the 393 journals listed in the index. The journal is 
worthy of special note as being not only international, but interconfessional in scope, 
since both Catholic and Protestant scholars are codperating in the enormous task of 
producing it. The summaries appear in French, English or German according to the 
nationality of the particular editor concerned. The subscription price is $3.50. 
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